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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———_—>———_ 


S we imagined last weck, the Belgian Government has made 
an apparent concession to France. A mixed commission will be 
appointed, which, according to the Mouitew Belge, ‘‘ will examine 
the divers industrial questions arising from the existing relations, 
and from the treaties recently proposed for the cession and work- 
ing of the Belgian Railways.” ‘This is interpreted in France to 
mean that all commercial relations between the two countries will 
be Uiscussed, and the Times of Wednesday, in one of the most 
significant articles we ever read, tells the Belgians that 40,000,000 
of customers are waiting for them if they will “remove the 
barriers set up by national needs or prejudices against universal 
industry,” that they must give ‘every possible facility to traffic 
through their territory,” that their country is the ‘*‘ Grand Cen- 
tral Station ” of Europe, and that they will gain more by being 
useful than they will lose by handing over a branch to a foreign 
direction. Out of a commission like that any demand may 
come. 


The Committee of the Cortes ordered to prepare a Constitution 
has finished its work, with the exception of the religious clause, on 
which there is dispute. One party wants a free church in a free 
state, and another universal toleration with a state church. For 
the rest, the Committee are said to propose that there be a King 
elected for 18 years, a Senate elected for 12 years by the Provincial 
Councils, and a Congress elected for three years by universal 
suffrage. Ministers are not to sit in the Chamber. This is the 
American Constitution in priaciple, with a President elected for a 
period long enough to make him a nuisance, but not long enough 
to induce him to abstain from efforts to make himself permanent. 
The proviso takes away the one merit of Monarchy, its permanence, 
without securing the advantage of Republicanism, its flexibility. 
No hint is given as to the probable candidate, though the limit of 
18 years suggests the Duke of Aosta, whose son will then be a 
man. 


Meanwhile disturbances increase in Spain. The émeute at Xeres 
against the conscripticn has been put down by the troops under 
Colonel Pazos, with a loss of a thousand lives ; but Malaga, Cadiz, 
and Madrid itself have all been violently agitated. It has been 
necessary to station troops for the protection of the Cortes, and 
Tumours are spreading of a general insurrection, to be followed 
by a coup d'état. A curious story comes from Rome,—that orders 
have been issued to assist the Republicans, as the swiftest road to 
anarchy, and therefore to the return of the Queen; but Rome is 
always credited with supernatural wile, while her action is usually 
slightly thick-headed. ‘The conscription of 25,000 men has been 
voted. 


At a quarter to three on Wednesday morning the division on 
the Irish Church measure took place, and showed a majority of 118 
for Mr. Gladstone, the Liberals gaining 368 votes, and the Con- 
Servatives 250. ‘This is a majority larger by eight than any that 
has been assigned to the Liberal party in the ordinary computa- 
tions; but then of the fourteen vacant seats, eight were Con- 





servative and only six Liberal, which accounts for a gain of 
two; again, three admitted Conservative votes, Lord Bingham’s, 
Mr. A. Orr Ewing's, and Colonel Vandeleur’s, were given for Mr. 
Gladstone ; while several other ambiguous votes, like that of Mr. 
Henry Matthews, who contested Dungarvan against a good 
Liberal, Mr. Serjeant Barry, and got in by a coalition between the 
Conservatives and the Fenians, were given for Mr. Gladstone. 
Not a few of the ambiguous votes went, however, for the Con- 
servatives. Lord Elcho, of course, who is now a confirmed Con- 
servative, voted with his. party. Mr. Briscoe (M.P. for West 
Surrey), who is in nearly the same plight, voted also with Mr. 
Disraeli ; and so did Sir R. Clifton (Nottingham), Mr. Max- 
well (Kirkeudbrightshire), Mr. Dalway (Carrickfergus), Mr. John- 
ston (Belfast), and Mr. Saunderson (Cavan county). ‘The only 
Liberal of any distinction who voted with Mr. Disraeli was Sir 
Roundell Palmer. Sir Robert Peel was, it is said, in the House, 
but abstained from voting. It was a somewhat remarkable feat of 
political detachment to swim clear of such a political whirlpool 
as that. 


The debate of yesterday week, which was begun by Dr. Ball, 
the Member for the University of Dublin, in a speech of a some- 
what technical though striking ability, openly advocating poor 
Lord Mayo’s scheme of * levelling up,” was probably the best of 
the four nights’ argument. Dr. Ball attacked the principle of 
voluntaryism, which, he said, had been little tried in Europe, and 
had partially failed in America, and maintained that the Roman 
Catholics wanted aid, if only to give culture and refinement to 
their priesthood. He was ably replied to by the Attorney- 
General for Ireland (Mr. Sullivan), who eloquently vindicated 
the character and devotedness of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, and rallied Dr. Ball on the tenderness for Maynooth 
which had sprung out of fears for Trinity College, Dublin. 
Sir Stafford Northcote made a singularly tame speech, in which 
he seemed to have forgotten his strong after-dinner language 
on March 3rd about a gigantic scheme of robbery eked out by a 
still more gigantic scheme of bribery, and discovered that the true 
object of the Established Church in Ireland was not to proselytize, 
but to ‘‘ soften the asperities between the two religions.” Evi- 
dently Sir Stafford thinks that there is something soothing and 
mollifying in merely exhibiting the spectacle of wealth and ease to 
poverty and toil. We had never heard that it was the purple and 
fine linen and delicate fare of Dives which ‘‘ softened the asperities ” 
of existence to Lazarus. Was it not, indeed, said to be the dogs 
who softened those asperities by coming and ‘licking his 
sores ’? 


Mr. Bright answered Sir S. Northcote in a speech which we 
should as soon think of analyzing as of analyzing a grand lyric. 
The smelted earnestness which is the basis of his oratory was never 
so conspicuous, and as he closed his superb peroration with the 
assertion that the disposal of the surplus realized his highest ideal 
of Christianity, and with the expression of his confidence that the 
Supreme would bless a measure founded on the ‘ justice and mercy 
which are the attributes of His eternal reign,” members held their 
breath with admiration andawe. For the first and last time in the 
debate a speaker sat down amidst ringing cheers from both sides. 


Monday’s debate was opened by Sir Roundell Palmer, who 
made the only alternative proposal to Mr. Gladstone’s, and one 
which, if it had been supported by the Conservatives, might pos- 
sibly have had a chance. We have discussed his position else- 
where; he was very imperfectly replied to by the Solicitor- 
General (Sir J. D. Coleridge), who, instead of grappling with 
his argument, escaped from it as soon as possible to a somewhat 
common-place and prepared harangue. The most noteworthy 
speech of the dinner-hour was Mr. Richard's, the new Member for 
Merthyr, who defeated Mr. Austin Bruce, and who delivered a 
somewhat striking and eloquent speech on the theme which Mr. 
Miall had been expected to treat, the merits of Voluntaryism and 
the wet blanket of Establishments, which he illustrated by a 
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remarkable account of the achievements of Methodism in Wales. | close, that it was barely possible he might be wrong. Clearly he 
‘ . P er alae ' " | ‘ ws 
Mr. Richard will make himself felt in the House of Commons, | was out of heart, and not quite himself. 


though his opinions will hardly be often to our mind. | lis wntaercaaarmeees 
| Mr. Gladstone did not rise to reply till a qttarter-past 
‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer virtually concluded the debate 0" but when he did, rose with as much fire as if he had 


of Monday, though Mr. Greene (M.P. for Bury St. Edmund's) | 2°¢ been listening closely to seven or eight hours of the 
arisome debate. We have spoken of the substance 


seized the opportunity of protesting against an early adjournment | ™St we ‘ 5 
to deliver a most grotesque speech, in which he congratulated him- | Of his speech elsewhere. The peroration, which, owing to the 
self that he was not obliged to read his speech, like somebody who | late hour, was badly reported, was exceedingly striking. It was 
had preceded him, delivered spasmodic philippics against Mr. (for the interest of all, he said, that the Irish Establishment 
Gladstone amidst roars of laughter, complained that only 30 | should not be kept in a prolonged agony. ‘As that clock’s 
out of 658 members had been able to speak as yet, pre- hand moves rapidly towards the dawn, so are rapidly flowing out 
dicted that the Bill would not pass, reminding the House | the soars, one iaouths, the days that remain to the existence of 
that he had made the same prediction of Mr. Gladstone’s Re- | the Irish Established Church.” We were not now, as some 
form Bill in 1866 and that his prediction had been verified, and | speakers had said, just opening this question. It was opened and 
asserted that Mr. Lowe's “lame” speech showed clearly that he | $'etly advanced in the last Parliament, pushed on before the 
new constituencies, forwarded a great stage when the trium- 
though he said, of course, many epigrammatic things, and used | Phaut results of the elections became known, brought on 
many telling arguments. He described it as the real point in dis- towards the end when the late Government gave up office and 
cussion whether or not the many were made for the few,—whether | Chose a less responsible position from which to carry on a more de- 
the Episcopal Protestants of Ireland have any more right than the | S¥tory warfare. ‘* Another blow,” he concluded, “ will now be 
French noblesse before the French Revolution to be specially | struck in the same good cause, and I will not intercept it one 
exempted from the cost of bearing their own proper burdens. He | 
pointed out that the Protestant Established Church lost a/ Nothing can be made of the Paraguayan news, but according 
great religious opportunity of gaining the nation, when it | to the Anylo-Brazilian Times, the only impartial authority in Rio, 
failed to take the side of the people against the Govern- Lopez has fortified two positions, and is obeyed by his people, who 
Connected | withdraw wherever the enemy appears, thus creating the impres- 
The invaders are unable to 


had a bad cause. Indeed, Mr. Lowe had not his usual success, 


single moment more.” 


ment during the pressure of the wicked penal laws, 
by race and principle with the victorious party, it had a high | sion that Paraguay is depopulated. 
mediatorial function open to it in protecting the oppressed | leave the river, and cholera has broken out in their camp. The 
Now, when the State cares more | Times also states that the American Minister had interfered in 
for doing justice to the Catholics than does the Church, the latter | favour of Lopez, declaring that the Union would not permit the 
cannot expect to regain its lost ground. ‘There was more perhaps | occupation of Paraguay ; while a report from Monte Video asserts 
of moral force in Mr. Lowe’s speech than in many of his great | that Lopez has declared Paraguay a territory of the United 
oratorical efforts, but he was, as usual, grating in his tone towards | States, an arrangement which, if carried out, would make the 
opponents, and was drier than usual in illustration. He produced | Union all-powerful on the Plate. The truth, we presume, is that 
much less than his usual effect on the House. the American Minister has offered mediation. 


Catholics, which it neglected. 


The last night of the debate (Tuesday) was very dreary. 
Mr. Walpole, as usual, was calm and earnest, but also dull and | him to the Council of State, in which he proposes to abolish the 


lugubrious. He, oddly enough, remarked on Mr. Bright’s defence | Livrets. These are the little books carried by all workmen in 
of the application of the surplus on the ground that Our Lord’s | France containing an account of their employments, the names 
life was spent in giving hearing to the deaf, sight to the blind, | of the employers they have served under, and their employers’ 
and life to the dead, that the Evangelists make it the climax of | opinion of them. As the use of these books is compulsory, they 
their enumeration of His acts of beneficence that “ to the poor the | are equivalent to passports, and enable the police to track any 
Gospel was preached,” for which the Government Bill, said Mr. | man’s history. Their abolition will be acceptable to the workmen, 
Walpole, would withdraw the provision. Does he really think | and is another bid for their support at the elections. ‘ When,” 
it the characteristic of the Established Church in Ireland that | says the Emperor, with a nuance of menace in his words, “all 
it preaches the Gospel ‘‘to the poor,”—who are nearly all | useful improvements have been effected, order can be maintained 
Catholics ? Sir Henry Bulwer, who replied to him, said | with more authority,”—which is true, but, except for menace, was 
one or two epigrammatic things in a weak voice,—as, for | hardly needed. 
instance, in comparing the English with the Irish Establishment ‘ SO eet ag dahon i 
that while it ase ae an army to put down the former, it Sir John Lawr spanetne e be raised to the Peerage as Baron 
actually takes one to keep up the latter; but he spoke in a Lawrence, he being unwilling to suppress & name his brother and 
conventional and prepared style, which had cost him much himself have made illustrious. The honour is well deserved, 
effort, and cost his audience more. Mr. Verner (Armagh county) and should have been bestowed wih GeV a alty, we ” 
made the noisy Conservative speech which usually comes after would have aided Sir John to maintain the most difficult position 
the dinner hour, reviling Mr. Gladstone’s “ unreverend tongue,” | 12 the world, that of a chief who has to rule absolutely the men 
and predicting that if the “senseless” Lord-Lieutenancy were | #0"8 whom he was once an equal. 
ever abolished, the ‘‘sun would shine in again through windows er " r , 
that had Jong been barred,” and ‘“* wrinkles disappear from the meee pet sate & ey re ag - sone ey _ ¥ = 
brow of Ireland.” But he was almost rivalled in imbecility by et ree oy es reg © : “ti nie Deaagaed - “3 " = 
Mr. G. H. Moore (Liberal Member for Mayo), who asserted that eww ant ~ 3 ae rs gore doape — =" ” “ = a 
the Bill ‘‘ must be further fumigated and salivated, in order to get Age Can ee Hee Seeeney Serer pesos. Py 8 aie y 
it through the narrow crevice, which has just opened in the wall they will — ae somnetion « oho om. pagent oem : “se 
of Scotch prejudice.” Salivating might possibly make a man aoa tote cuntend we? ag te — — 
thinner, as well as loosen his teeth ; but how fumigation would the masters decline both otters. The motive of the men sesms to 
help to get him through a narrow crevice, Mr. Moore alone knows. | be a tae of ge smanently poiasing oe level of wages, that of the 
“ P ? it Ag en masters a consciousness that the mills may as well stop as not. 
For pure nonsense there is nothing like the hour in Parliament The men are supported by neighbouring towns ; but we fear, as 
before the big men rise and after the small men have dined. the mills lose leas when idle than when at work, and the men lose 
more, the strike will produce little except misery. 


The Emperor of the French has published a speech addressed by 











Mr. Gathorne Hardy made the last great charge for the Con- 
servatives, and some of his rushes were tolerably effective, though 
he never really got up full steam. Ie compared the Catholic 
jealousy of the Protestant Establishment to the grudge felt against 
Mordecai while he sat in the king’s gate, criticized the sympathy 
of the priests with the crimes of the people, eulogized the Protest- | measures were taken to clear the shaft, as it was hoped that the 
ants for not encouraging agrarian crime, predicted that the next men might have reached some of the upper workings ; but it was 
concession must be to get rid of the Protestant landlords and | not till Saturday that five men were rescued,—a period of 108 hours 
Romanize Ireland, and used the ordinary phraseology as to the passed without food. They seem to have consoled themselves in 
sacrilegious character of the measure and the despoiling of pro- | the prospect of a terrible death with religious exercises, and one 
perty devoted to God’s service. But he admitted, towards the ‘man when the light went out reminded his comrades that “it had 


A terrible accident has thrown some of the best qualities of 
English workmen into strong relief. On Wednesday se’ennight 
, ten men and three boys were in the Nine Locks Coalpit, Brierly 
| Hill, when the water found its way into the shaft. Most energetic 
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not gone out in heaven.” Six more were rescued on Monday 
morning all alive, though they had been starving still longer, 
and one on Monday afternoon, who had been 131 hours without 
food. All seem to have been most patient and resolute, and one 
young man, who took care of a lad younger than himself, slept as 
jf he had been at home, refused a car to his house, called for some 
tobacco, and asked first of all whether “* Mantell’s dog had won” 
in some coursing match. One man went mad, ran into the work- 
ings, and was found dead ; but he was the only one lost, a result 
due, it is said, mainly to the energy and daring of an overlooker 
named Brown. ’ 

The American Senate is clearly resolved not to surrender its 
hold over the President’s patronage. It will not allow President 
Grant to dismiss anybody without its consent, but has passed a 
Bill allowing him to suspend, and submit a new name. If it 
accepts that, suspension will be dismissal; if not, the officer 
must be reinstated. The Bill is ridiculous; as no President will 
put himself in the position of having to work with a man he has 
declared unworthy of the public service. 


Lord Granville’s proposal for the transfer of the Hudson's Bay 
Company's territory to Canada—described elsewhere—was sub- 
mitted to the shareholders on Wednesday. ‘The Chairman, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, supported it; but the majority of the share- 
holders demanded more time, and expressed themselves angrily 
against the proposal. They have been dreaming of the ownership 
of a continent, sovereign rights, and what not, and to find them- 
selves offered £300,000, some 50,000 acres now, and ten million 
acres by and by, when their territory is all colonized, inspires 
them with the exasperation of baffled hope. They are 
rather shabbily treated; but the truth is they have got 
a white elephant, aad experience the usual difficulty in 
keeping him. A little reflection will, we think, teach them that 
under the circumstances their choice is between bare terms, and 
no terms at all. We are not going to irritate the Union and 
alienate Canada because a few score Londoners think they have a 
property-right in half British America. If they have, it will be 
taken away, just as they took it away from the Indians, who were 
quite as useful to the world as they are. They have sacrificed 
men to minks just eight years too long. 


The Meteorological Society of Scotland sent a deputation to 
Mr. Lowe on Saturday to ask for a grant of £300 a year. They 
caught it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer refused their request, 
told them he thought all such grants objectionable, and objected 
even to giving “ recognition ” to such societies. ‘They ought to be 
able to do without the approval of Government, which knew no 
more about meteorology than anybody else. He should oppose all 
such grants and recognitions not only in the interest of economy, but 
of science. One rather enjoys seeing scientific respectability well 
lectured in this fashion; but, after all, the argument is very shallow. 
In this country, owing to a social system which may be very absurd, 
but which has hitherto proved unchangeable, the Government label 
does help on good work, by securing the support of those who 
cannot or will not judge for themselves. Self-respect increases 
force, and “ recognition” in England tends to self-respect. As 
to the ignorance argument, that is unfounded. Mr. Lowe is not 
the Government all by himself, and a hint to the Survey Depart- 
ment, or the Greenwich Observatory, or Admiral Fitzroy’s 
successor would have placed the best knowledge in the country 
at his service. What does Mr. Lowe know about steam rams? 
or how does his want of knowledge arrest Treasury payments for 
steam rams ? 


Mr. Roebuck has received from the people of Sheffield a 
testimonial for his services in the shape of a present of £3,000, 
invested in the Funds in trust for his daughter, Miss Roebuck. In 
return, he has made what he calls his political testament, in the 
shape of four pieces of advice to the people of England,—‘ Beware 
of Trades’ Unions,’ ‘ Beware of Ireland,’ ‘Beware of the United 
States,’ and ‘ Beware of Mr. Gladstone.’ His running commentary 
seems to explain that ‘ Beware of Trades’ Unions,’ means beware of 
Councils of Conciliation, or letting in any mediator between 
masters and men; that ‘ Beware of Ireland,’ means beware of the 
Catholic priests, and rectifying at their request imaginary 
grievances. ‘ Beware of the United States,’ means, divide them if 
you can; at all events, beware of their ambition, and their pas- 
sionate desire to crush us. ‘ Beware of Mr. Gladstone,’ means 
beware of a statesman who changes his mind. All we can say of 
Mr. Roebuck’s political testament is, that it is like his political 
life,—a neat resumé of presumptuous blunders and virulent affronts. 





Mr. John Morley, editor of the Fortnightly Review, is one of the 
Liberal candidates for the vacant seats of Blackburn,—but his 
address, if we may trust the resumé in the Times of yesterday, 
does not breathe forth those wonderful and trenchant views to 
which the readers of his political essays in that periodical are 
accustomed. On the contrary, he seems quite tame, pro- 
mises support to Mr. Gladstone's Administration, and approves 
the ballot as now a protection to the many against the few, and 
perhaps soon to be needed as a protection to the few against the 
many. He does not even promise to do all in his power to reduce 
the excessive prerogatives of Parliament and establish a stronger 
and more scientific system in its place. Surely Mr. John Morley 
is not going to be common-place ? 

Both in Spain and Italy a feeling appears to be rising up against 
duelling. In Florence, General Bixio has taken advantage of his 
known reputation for daring to denounce a system which he says 
often compels an honourable citizen to ‘‘ meet" a man to whom 
he would not speak, and in Madrid they are talking of Councils 
of Honour. In both countries the Government could put down the 
practice if they liked. Neither bourgeoisie nor peasants kill each 
other that way, and they have the votes. Consequently, a law 
could be passed compelling the victor in a duel to pay his adver- 
sary’s debts, and settle on his heirs an income equal to the one he 
has deprived them of, or if the slain man had none, to an amount 
to be fixed by law. Duelling would then be the costliest of 
luxuries, and it is not the wealthy who are devoted to the practice. 


Mr. Reade’s action against the proprietors of the Rowid Table 
for a review dF Grijith Gaunt, in which that paper denounced it 
not only as an immoral book, but as intended to demoralize, has 
ended in a verdict in his favour, damages six cents. According 
to the New York Times, the jurors say they intended to express 
by their verdict an opinion that Griffith Gaunt was immoral; but, 
if so, why did they not give a verdict for the critic? It is much 
more probable that their motive was a belief that if the critic 
honestly thought so, he had a right to say so; but there is no 
saying how far American prudery will go, particularly when 
irritated by the reading aloud of a whole novel. An average 
English jury so treated would consider Troilus and Cressida, or 
Joseph Andrews, or for that matter Pamela, works justifying 
indictment. 


A curious breach-of-promise case was tried lately in Ohio at the 
Warren County Court, in which the defence of the man against 
whom the action was brought was that the lady had an infusion 
of negro blood in her veins, which rendered it illegal for him by 
the State laws of Ohio to fulfil his engagement. ‘he plaintiff's 
counsel argued that the Amendment to the Constitution making 
slavery illegal, or at all events the Civil Rights’ Act, made the 
local law void. ‘This objection was overruled, and the case was 
tried and decided on the question whether or not the plaintiff had 
enough negro blood in her to bring her within the Ohio laws. 
She was white, to all appearance, had had a white father, and a 
mother whiter than a mulatto. Doctors were called to show that 
they had in attending upon her when sick in bed seen traces of 
colour, and other doctors to show they had not. In the end, the 
jury found for the plaintiff, damages 10,000 dollars (£2,000),— 
which were, probably enough, so large, just because the defendant 
had set up this particular defence. 


Mr. Froude has delivered an eloquent and interesting, but 
rather “‘ viewy,” address to the students of the University of St. 
Andrew’s, of which he was lately elected Rector. The students 
thought,—and took an incidental opportunity to express their 
thought, in harmonious verse, when Mr. Froude paid a compliment 
to Scotchmen,—that their new Rector was ‘a jolly good fellow,” 
and they treated him to other interruptions of the same familiar 
kind. ‘lhere was something perhaps in the style of the lecturer 
which provoked this familiarity. It was an eloquent attack on 
all the falsehoods of the age, yet the remedies proposed 
were, to our minds, themselves a little fanciful. Thus Mr. 
Froude wanted to go back to the old idea of John Knox, that 
every Scotch boy should be apprenticed tosome practical pursuit 
as the main trunk of his education, and that then he should be 
taught all that would help him to understand and practise that 
practical pursuit better ;—this to avoid the danger of superficial 
teaching of many things, with no thoroughness in any. Yet the 
remedy is a literary remedy, and a bad one. Is alinendraper to be 
condemned to study cotton, and flax, and wool, and silkworms, 
and to know nothing of the stars, because the former bear on his 
practical pursuits, and the latter don’t ? 


On Thursday Consol were 93. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—).——. 


THE GREAT ECCLESIASTICAL DEBATE. 


\ R. MIALL observed in the middle of the debate which 
4 closed with so great a majority for Government on 
Tues lay, that there had been an air of unreality about the 
speeches delivered in its progress which had in some respects 
paralyzed even his own mind. And those who heard him 
speak, seem to have been at least as much impressed with the 
influence of this feeling over him as was the speaker himself. 
His manner was constrained and artificial, not to say theatrical, 
and he seemed to be striving after novelty and originality, 
rather than the earnest expression of life-long convictions. 
That this bewildering feeling of unreality should have taken 
such hold upon a politician who has devoted his whole life to 
the propagation of principles far from popular, often, too, as 
he told the House truly enough, at very great personal cost to 
himself, is a remarkable evidence of the difficulty which has 
beset almost every speaker in this debate. Indeed, excepting 
only the speeches of Sir Roundell Palmer, Mr. Bright, and 
Mr. Gladstone, and those of one or two of the most vigorous 
of the new members,—especially Mr. Richard, the Baptist 
minister, who was returned for Merthyr Tydvil over the head 
of the Home Secretary, and the shrewd and thoughtful mem- 
ber for Bandon Bridge, Mr. Shaw,—the debate has, from its 
beginning to its close, been fought with regulation thrusts, like 
a trial of the foils between a fencing-master and his pupil. 
There has been scarcely any of that simplicity and sincerity 
which mark the House when it has to deal with practical 
matters, like the rights of neutrals to fit out A/abamas, or 
like the importation of mutton and beef. There has been an 
artificial and almost stilted air about the debate with the excep- 
tions we have named, and perhaps one or two others,—like the 
outpouring of genuine Orange feeling on the part of the two 
Lords Hamilton, uncle and nephew, the Member for Lon- 
donderry and the Member for Middlesex. Those who were 
fighting for property wanted to give a religious air to their 
plea, and those who were fighting for religion tried to alarm 
the highly sensitive and delicate proprietary nervous system of 
the House. We scarcely remember any debate for years con- 
taining so little frankness and candour. Mr. Miall himself, 
whom one might have expected to confess freely his long- 
cherished voluntaryist principles, and to put something of the 
momentum of a life’s convictions into his speech, strove as far 
as possible to keep in the abstract region of liberal generaliza- 
tion, descanting on the wound given by a Protestant Estab- 
lishment to Ireland's religious susceptibilities, and the possi- 
bility of a much more hearty union between religion and poli- 
tics after the tie of a religious establishment should have been 
dissolved,—truths, no doubt, and important truths, but not 
the special truths which it seemed natural for Mr. Miall to 
enforce at such a time, at the cost of suppressing those con- 
victions which we have all so often read from his pen in 
relation to the injury which is done, as he believes, to reli- 
gious truth, by giving any authoritative sanction or reward 
to those who embrace special aspects of it. 

The unreality of the debate arose apparently from 
the effort of almost every speaker to say something more 
convincing than that of which he had himself become 
convinced. Mr. Disraeli started the debate in a falsetto 
note, but then Mr. Disraeli is artificial by nature, and natural 
only by art, so that in him the tone we speak of appeared 
rather less conventional than usual. Indeed, his prophecy of a 
new influx of religious ideas into political life,—that “ we are 
on the eye of a period when the influence of religion on 
public affairs may be predominant,” was, in its way, perfectly 
genuine, though it was a horoscope cast completely ab extra 
from that detached position which is the secret of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s peculiar strength, as well as of his peculiar weakness. 
Yet his studied unreality came out where he attempted to 
argue that you can create a “standard of toleration” as 
you do a standard of value; not, however, by stamping the 
current coin of the religious realm, but by giving a special 
government endorsement to the notes issued by one small re- 
ligious firm, which circulate amongst perhaps one-eighth of the 
whole population, and to none others. That this was a forced 


argument,—an ingenious piece of intellectual invention,— 
was obvious, and though it did not set duller men on any track 
of similar originality, because men who don’t perceive subtle 
distinctions can’t invent them, it did set the tone of half-sin- 
cerity in which so much of the subsequent debate was con- 








ducted. After that, the Conservative statesmen, down to 
Mr. Hardy, fell back behind either religious carthworks 
erected to defend the right of property, or proprietary earth- 
works erected to defend a religious monopoly. And even go 
there was no candour. Not one Conservative speaker admitted 
the perplexities of which he must have been really conscious, 
Not one confessed himself to the House, or imparted the diffi- 
culties and compunctions which beset him in taking up once 
more the ery of “ Non possumus.” And on the Liberal side of 
the House, with the exceptions we have named, it was not 
much better. There was little appearance of the Liberal speakers 
having entered into and appreciated carefully the case of the 
Irish Church, of having realized to themselves how much true 
religion would gain by an ecclesiastical sacrifice,—in short, 
of such a review of the whole problem as would tend to 
satisfy opponents that they were xot throwing a tub to 
the whale by command of their constituencies, but were. 
deliberately discharging a painful duty on moral and religious 
grounds. Such speeches as Sir Stafford Northcote’s and Mr. 
Lowe’s,—though in one or two sentences of his harsh and some- 
what arid speech Mr. Lowe did allow a deep personal convic- 
tion to flash out,—or as Mr. Walpole’s and Sir Henry Bulwer’s, 
or as Lord George Hamilton’s and Mr. Moore’s, nay, even 
such speeches as Sir J. D. Coleridge’s, who for once disap- 
pointed every one, were only too well calculated to produce an 
impression that with both parties alike the battle was partizan 
and conventional, and had stirred no deep individual convic- 
tion,—which, on such a subject, is hardly one of good augury 
for the future. 

It was very different with the three remarkable speeches we 
have named, Sir Roundell Palmer’s, Mr. Bright’s, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s. All of them bore the marks of the most anxious 
personal consideration, and the most characteristic and pro- 
found sense of heartfelt responsibility. Sir Roundell Palmer's 
speech was a most picturesque one in its portraiture of the 
struggles of a subtle and refined mind, equally balanced 
between the prepossessions of legal conservatism and of a 
benignant and generous charity, to reduce its legal prejudices 
to the standard of strict political equity, and even modify 
them, if possible, by the requirements of a generous political 
magnanimity. That Sir Roundell Palmer had made up his 
mind to give up the Establishment for the sake of religious 
equality in Ireland we all knew before. But for the many 
steps he was prepared to go with the Government in the 
direction of disendowment we were not prepared. Nothing 
could be more graphic than the picture he unconsciously gave 
us of his conflict with himself,—his eager desire to do full 
justice to the Irish feeling of grievance that national wealth 
should be lavished on an alien sect, and his imperious 
sense of obligation in relation to the claims of prescription 
and proprietary rights. The law and the gospel,—in quite 
another sense certainly than that of St. Paul,—were evidently 
wrestling within him in relation to this subject. He gave up 
all the revenues that seemed the mere appurtenances of an 
establishment, like the episcopal revenues and the capitular 
revenues of cathedrals. He went further, and gave up all 
revenues devoted to Protestants where there were no sufficient 
number of Protestants to profit by them. But he could not 
convince himself that revenues devoted locally to a special 
religious object, for which object they were really needed 
and useful, are not the property of those who benefit by them 
in some much more than merely legal sense. There are many 
different gradations of public property, said Sir Roundell 
Palmer; ‘money belonging to a portion of the community 
ought not to be taken away by the whole community, unless 
good cause of forfeiture or proof of misuse be clearly made out. 
Now it seems to me that to apply this principle to the local 
parochial endowments in which the local communities have an 
interest,—to deprive them of that which they would either 
have to supply out of their own pockets, or worse still, go with- 
out, is much more unjust than if you apply it to any kind of 
corporation, which would cease to exist upon your taking away 
its means.” Nothing can be more evident than that Sir 
Roundell Palmer had really sounded to the bottom his own 
convictions of the demands of pure justice, both as regards the 
Irish nation, and as regards the particular interests threatened 
by this attempt to do justice to the Irish nation ; and had satis- 
fied himself that he could not go further than he did without 
committing a greater wrong than any he was endeavouring to 
remove. We believe he was wrong; we believe that as these 
local endowments were locally assigned for a national and not 
for a local reason, so it is only reasonable to assume that they 
may be resumed for a national and not for a local reason ; 
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and we think, moreover, that this attempt to establish the 
inalienable rights of local communities,—rights good even 
against the nation that gave them,—to special privileges, even 
though those privileges be injurious to the nation, is in effect 
getting up a cellular organization (like the cellular structure 
ofthe Great Eastern steamer) for a nation, and one fatal to all 
national life. The claim of a parish cannot be good against 
the co-ordinate claim of a nation, if there is to be a nation at 
all. What is the answer to the Irish separatists except that, 
subject to the right of the most scrupulous and generous con- 
sideration of local needs and wishes, the good of the whole must 
override the good of the part? And if we apply this doctrine 
where it is unfavourable to Ireland’s special aspirations, we 
should surely apply it also where it is favourable to them. More- 
over, there is something almost antagonistic to the religious 
spirit itself in this harsh assertion of the proprietary claims 
of a few, where they perpetuate a feeling of soreness on the 
part of the many. Still, whatever the error of Sir Roundell 
Palmer, there can be no doubt that his speech was a real 
and, in a certain sense, a most picturesque delineation of the 
tangle of claims and counter-claims in his own mind, and of 
the conclusion he had, after sitting in impartial judgment on 
his own perplexities, ultimately arrived at. 

In a very different sense, again, Mr. Bright’s speech was a 
thoroughly real one. Mr. Bright never enters into his op- 
ponent’s state of mind,—scareely even knows what the pro- 
cess means. But no speaker in the House is so successful in 
giving a true picture of deep personal feeling in relation to 
political questions, partly because few really feel so deeply 
about them, partly because still fewer have the art of 
painting what they feel so finely. Mr. Bright did get the 
House to realize adequately his horror of connecting a Chris- 
tian Church at all with the inheritance of violence and conquest, 
his contempt for the preference evinced for men of birth and cul- 
ture as preachers of the Gospel in a Church of which it was 
once.said that ‘“‘not many noble, not many mighty are called,” 
and his profound and vivid feeling that the application of the 
endowments to the support of the insane, the halt, and the 
blind, in a country where all the more refined charities are 
neglected on the ground of poverty, is an infinitely more 
Christian application of them than their application to any 
controversial purpose, or to any sectarian monopoly in a land 
cursed by religious animosities. That it was Christian in the 
highest sense to strip away every sign of Protestant con- 
quest, and to substitute a beneficence which knows no creed 
for any species of dogmatic partiality, he evidently felt to the 
bottom of his heart, and engraved that feeling by the most 
glowing language on the somewhat obtuse perceptions of the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Gladstone’s final reply, more even than the great and 
marvellous speech in which he moved the first reading of the 
Bill and which was necessarily taken up with administrative 
detail,—laid open his heart about the root of Irish dis- 
affection. He shrinks from all conclusions which involve 
“an indictment against a nation” as malign, impossible, 
and absurd. If the Irish are ungovernable by us, it is 
because the crimes or blunders of our Government have 
revolted them, not because they are intrinsically ungovern- 
able. To assume that all the fault is in the people and all 
the reason in the Government is, as Mr. Gladstone holds, to 
suppose what is not only against all the laws of proba- 
bility, but still more against that religious instinct which 
assumes that all true national life tends to stimulate 
the nobler qualities, and to restrain the ignoble qualities 
common to those who make up the nation. Mr. Glad- 
stone asserted the moral right of the nation to predomi- 
nance over any of its parts, in answer to Sir Roundell 
Palmer, with a force which showed how deeply he had 
realized the authority of national sentiment ; and he asserted 
the moral right of the Irish section of the United Kingdom 
to be governed so as to make it clear that its life is not 
antagonistic, but supplementary to that of England and Scot- 
land, against Mr. Gathorne Hardy, with a force which showed 
bow deeply he had realized that we must still be recklessly 
alienating Irish national sentiment in order to be hated as weare. 
The magnificent close of his speech, in which he boldly weleomed 
the accusation of robbery and bribery from an opponent usually 
so moderate as Sir Stafford Northcote, as showing that the 
Government had both thoroughly done their work, and yet 
done it in a sincerely conciliatory spirit, gauged his tenacity 
of purpose and the depth of his own religious conviction of 
the rectitude of his policy with a force that thrilled the 
House and produced an effect almost magical. It is curious 


that Mr. Disraeli’s prediction that an era is at hand when 
religious faith will have a far greater influence on politics 
than hitherto, should have been partially fulfilled in the 
course of the very debate which he opened ;—but fulfilled only 
by a handful of men two of whom, at least, were adopting 
the policy which he branded as irreligious, and the third 
of whom took up an ambiguous position between the opposing 
ranks. 





THE LORDS AND THE BILL. 


gy pore med is asking, early as it is, “What will the 

Lords do with the Irish Bill?” for, as politicians clearly 
perceive, the power of preventing, or at least of delaying, the 
fall of the Irish Church now rests in fact with them. There 
will be a great deal of talk in the Commons in Committee, 
much of it of a rather dreary kind, but the Bill can hardly be 
modified in its main provisions. The scheme hangs together 
too closely, and the majority in its favour is too large. The 
compensation to Maynooth will, we suppose, be thrown upon 
the Consolidated Fund, that is, will be paid out of one kind of 
national property instead of out of another; but with that 
exception, and perhaps some concession in the matter of glebe 
lands, Mr. Gladstone’s plan will probably be sent up to the 
Lords intact. The fight will then recommence, and, as usual 
when the Upper House is in the way, will be carried on mainly 
from the outside. Pressure will be applied instead of argu- 
ment, and menace instead of reasoning; the Lords will be 
threatened with extinction, with inundation, with popular 
violence, with all manner of pains and penalties borrowed from 
the half-forgotten Liberal repertoire of 1831, when the 
measure desired by the people was levelled directly at their 
power. We confess that, as Radicals, we dislike this process, 
this elevation of bluster to a constitutional agency, very much 
indeed. It may be a very doubtful question whether the 
House of Lords, as at present constituted, is a desirable power 
in the State, whether a public meeting of one or two hundred 
wealthy gentlemen irresponsible to the nation ought to 
have the power of rejecting a Bill like that for the Disesta- 
blishment of the Irish Church, whether the day for with- 
drawing the veto on legislation now entrusted to the great 
landowners may not have arrived. It may be expedient to 
strengthen the popular assembly by making its decisions when 
affirmed by a certain majority, say of 100, irreversible, or to 
strengthen the Executive by limiting the veto of the Upper 
House to the Bill in its entirety, as is done with money bills, 
or to modernize the tone of the House by introducing Life 
Peers, or to extinguish the Hous» altogether; but there is one 
thing which it is not expedient to do, and that is, to make the 
highest men in the realm demoralize the nation by setting 
the example of voting against their consciences. If the 
Lords are of any use at all, it is as men who can vote without 
fear of external compulsion, who can speak their minds with- 
out reference either to the hustings or the mob, who can 
legislate, and not merely register an already pronounced 
decree. Some of the demands popularly made on the Lords 
seem to us to be demands for the display of an hypocrisy 
which is just as injurious and as enfeebling in politics as in 
theology. They are to say they approve the Bill, as some 
clergymen say they approve verbal inspiration, not because 
they believe in it, but because, if they do not, their “means 
of usefulness’’ in other departments may consequently be 
lessened. The Lords are subject to just the same rules of 
intellectual morality as other people are. If they, in their 
consciences, are convinced that the Irish Bill will be injurious 
to the nation, and that it is their function to give operative 
expression to that belief, then their duty is to throw out the 
Bill, regardless of any consequences to themselves from its 
performance. It will, of course, then be a question whether 
the Queen’s Government can be carried on with an unrevised 
Constitution ; but betterthat question, with all its dangers, than 
legislation carried on by a Chamber intellectually enslaved. 
Let us have a proposal for the Reform of the Lords, rather 
than a proposal to make either lying or cringing in the Lords 
a constitutional etiquette. 

The point, then, for the Peers themselves and for all sincere 
Radicals to consider is not what the Upper House ought to do 
under the circumstances, but what it ought to do as a free 
House, entirely indifferent to any pressure except from its 
reason and its conscience. We contend that the Peers, if a 
majority of them are opposed to the Bill, have before them two _ 
honest alternatives,—either to reject it ¢ toto, as a Bill deserv- 





ing resistance even at the cost of a possible revolution; or to 
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declare openly and firmly that the Constitution has changed, 
that on questions enforced by such majorities the Peers are 
not co-ordinate with the Commons; that they have neither | 
the right nor the power to resist such a verdict ; that they | 
have no more moral obligation to do so than they have to pass | 
laws of their own sole will and authority. That is the fact, | 
and we believe that by bringing the theory into consonance | 
with the fact the Lords would immensely increase their own 
direct power for good, as well as their own moral influence. They 
know, and the social influences which are urging them on also | 
know. that the Bill must ultimately pass; that they cannot | 
resist for any length of time the verdict of the nation; that | 
when the Commons are thus nearly united the Commons are 
sovervign ; and why not say so formally, and relieve themselves 
once for all of a position which, by rendering frankness impos- 
sible, deprives them of all their moral and half their intel- 
lectu: 1 foree? The plain statement, “I have no right to 
interfcre,”’ is, if true, a final answer to those who urge the 
moral duty of interference, just as the plain statement, “I 
am a Constitutional Sovereign,” is a final answer to the 
who would urge, in some imaginary contin- 
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gencics, irresponsible action on the Crown. At pre- 
sent, the very experience and knowledge of the Upper 


House tend to impair its moral strength. The Peers 
know perfectly well that a double Government is impossible 
in any country, that absolute power must rest somewhere, 
that ihe British Constitution works by virtue of a tacit theory 
that ihe Commons are on great matters and in the last resort 
supreme; but because this theory is tacit instead of avowed, 
they perpetually seem to be suppressing their own convic- 
tions, or yielding to menaces which ought to be mere state- 
ments of unquestioned constitutional fact. They are in the 
position of a Ministry which will never resign, which says 
measures it disapproves are good, and measures it desires are 
bad, because it can neither resist one nor carry the other, 
and which, consequently, forfeits not only its initiative and 
its resisting force. but its moral power of regaining either. 
There is a great function for the Lords to perform even in our 
generation, but that function is not the one they performed 
up to 1832; and they ought, if they desire still to do their 
duty, to acknowledge the change. To compel a dissolution 
upon a Bill like this, after the verdict of the country has been 
so distinctly recorded, would be simply spiteful, a mere 
attempt to fine the Commons for daring to carry out the 
national will; while to whittle away the Bill with amendments 
destructive of its spirit would be to assume once more the 
position which is destroying the House, that of a body unable 
to resist the nation, but so hopelessly at variance with the 
national spirit that it will even condescend to trick it 
out cf its ultimate prerogative. To resign power because 
it has departed is surely nobler, and in the end more 
expedient, than to retain by subterfuges its appearance, or 
even than to retain only that portion which is sufficient 
for mischief, enough to produce delay, weakness, or imperfec- 
tion 7 

We shall be told that in adopting this course the House of 
Lords will be “ abnegating its functions,” but the argument 
is an abuse of words. What would be resigned by such an 
attitude? Nothing except the unreal pretension of a right to 
resist the national will when it cannot be resisted. Whenever 
in grave cases that will had not been distinctly pronounced, 
as, for instance, in the case of an old Parliament passing a 
very grave measure, whenever it was undecided. whenever it 
was divided, the Lords would retain their right of rejection, 
of modification, or of compromise even more fully than at 
present, and their right of revision in the sense of revi- 
sion {o improve, but not to defeat, any measure whatsoever. 
They can do no more now. In the matter of this very Bill, if 
they were unanimous, they could do nothing in the long run 
but increase the bitterness of an ecclesiastical controversy, 
take all grace from a policy of conciliation, and deepen the 
apprehension that the Upper House has ceased in the course 
of events to be national, and has become the organ of a mere 
party within the State, a conviction which would render the 
House a positive nuisance in the Constitution. On the other 
hand, by adopting this attitude, that of avowed deference to 
the Commons when unmistakably representing the nation, they 
would regain their intellectual freedom, would remove the 
existing necessity for hypocrisy, and would assume before 
the world their true, and therefore their strong posi- 
tion as a free but not co-ordinate branch of the Imperial 
Legislature. 











FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 


T is quite delightful, all this peace! particularly to Christians 
and speculators for the rise; but as politicians, we 
should like to know a little better what it all means. Things 
were looking very black indeed last week, so black that the 
Foreign Office would not have liked close questioning from 
the Lords ; and now everybody seems inclined to drink every. 
body’s health, forget and forgive, and shake hands all round, 
All cause for alarm is over, of course, for are not Rentes rising? 
but we should like to know just a little about the reason 
why. It may be all our stupidity, but nothing is altered 
that we can see. The conditions of the calculation are all 
precisely where they were. There is Napoleon pondering how 
to make his majority certain in the Elections and his dynasty 
secure ; there is the French Army all ready for action; there 
is North Germany consolidating herself as fast as she can: 
there is Belgium so temptingly near France in her geography, 
language, and manners, and there are the immediate causes of 
dispute rather extended than changed. According to the 
Journal Officiel, the Moniteu Belye, and the semi-official 
journals of Paris, the position is precisely as we described it 
last week, the Emperor striving to effect a “commer- 
cial fusion” between France and Belgium, the Belgian 
Government inclined to concede something to the Emperor's 
amour propre, and the influence of Britain thrown apparently 
on the side of peace at any price. At least, the Zimes of 
Wednesday announced, at the very head of all the advertise- 
ments on its inner sheet, that it was henceforth obtainable at 
all kiosks in Paris,—an advantage hitherto monopolized by the 
Telegraph, and to be secured only by official permission,—and in 
a leading article argued that Belgium ought to like commer- 
cial fusion very much indeed, to seize its chance of obtaining 
forty millions of customers all at once, to regard itself as the 
grand Railway station between France and Germany, and in 
fact to cease to be a country as fast as it could. And the 
French semi-official papers all say that there is to be an 
International Commission in Paris, that all questions of com- 
merce and intercommunication between the two countries 
are to be finally arranged there, and that Belgium has re- 
assumed its position of moderation and is quite a well behaved 
little State, La Lanterne, and the limited suffrage, and Sadowa, 
and M. Frére-Orban, and all the rest of tle evil powers, princi- 
palities, and events to the contrary notwithstanding. They 
were all of last week, when one was bilious, not of to-day, when 
one can digest. 

What on earth does it all mean? Peace? Well it 
may, for, of course, if Belgium is prepared to make a 
concession of her commercial independence, and Napoleon 
thinks that enough to satisfy his subjects, and Prussia does not 
care, and Lord Clarendon esteems that a triumph of diplomacy, 
nobody can have a word to say; but is there any probability 
that all these things have occurred ? We do not believe a word 
of it, if only because M. Frére-Orban, who passed the Railway 
Act as one of urgency, has not resigned, and because the Belgian 
Parliament has as yet not opened its lips upon the matter. 
We doubt very strongly if anything has changed except the 
attitude of the Belgian Government, and that very slightly 
indeed. Napoleon may have changed ; we do not pretend for 
a moment to follow the vacillations of that extraordinary 
mind; but there is no proof of that, and everything else 
remains very nearly as it was. The Belgian Gove:nment, it is 
clear, was asked to submit all its commercial relations and 
Railway arrangements to international negotiation, and at 
first either hesitated or civilly refused. Pressed, however, by 
various influences, some of which may be English, but one of, 
which is certainly Belgian; anxious, above all things, that his 
country should stand well in the opinion of the peaceable 
section of mankind; aware that war, whatever its ultimate 
result, would involve temporary ruin to Belgian prosperity, 
and aware also that listening is not with diplomatists equi- 
valent to yielding, M. Frére-Orban has consented to open 
negotiations, which may at least compel Napoleon to show 
his hand. That would not have been the policy of King 
Leopold, though he, it is said, once obeyed what was nearly a 
command to send a Minister to Paris; but then King Leopold 
could rely on the determined support of Great Britain, and 
we are not yet sure that his successor can, and it is well for a 
State like Belgium never to seem unreasonable. But 
then the readiness to listen does not seem to lookers-on 
calculated to bring us much nearer to any real guarantee 
for peace. The Emperor of the French has not 


forced Belgium into a conference for any gratification to be 
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obtained either for France or himself from that conference 
itself. That would be a triumph, if Prussia were the opponent, 
but Belgium is too little. He wants the conference to be the 
basis of a triumph, not the triumph itself: and that triumph 
js, we suspect, from many incidents, the reduction of Belgium 
to the position as regards France which Saxony holds as re- 
gards Prussia. A notion that the country could be drawn 
into a position in which it would be virtually a province of 
France without avowedly becoming one, without overt breach, 
that is, of the guarantee of 1831, which Napoleon at heart 
rejects as not binding, and cancelled in 1851 by decree, has 
been floating through the diplomacy of the Tuileries ever 
since Sadowa, and has nota little excited Belgian suscepti- 
bilities. With the land customs between France and Belgium 
abolished,—the stipulation the Zimes hints at,—all Belgian 
taxation would be at the mercy of the Corps Législatif; for 
unless the systems of the two countries are kept identical, 
Belgium, after that concession, could at any moment be de- 
rived of its trade. No Belgian ironmaster could stand a fall 
in the French duties while still paying his own, nor could 
sugar be imported at a duty of five centimes in Ostend and of 
three in Calais, more especially while the French Government 
controlled all lines of communication, and could by merely 
reducing fares virtually make its own ports the ports of 
Belgium. Yorkshire might as well have a separate sea tariff, | 
while goods passed freely over the Great Northern. On all mat- | 
ters of trade and finance Napoleon would beimaster of the situation, | 
with this intolerable additional power, that he would not require | 
to seem to be fair,—making his laws, which would really operate 
for both peoples, apparently only for the interests of one. 
Annexation would be a better situation, as far as regards that 
department of life, and that department in Belgium is an all- 
important one. We cannot believe that M. Fiére-Orban, or 
any other Belgian Minister, would ever make such a concession ; 
yet if this is not what Napoleon intends to ask, why all this 
rumpus, when France is already in the position of the “ most 
highly favoured nation”? We say 
matter, because that has already been fully discussed; but it 
is clear to any one that if the right of purchase is to be 
conceded M. Frére-Orban ought to retire, and that if 
France gets the Great Luxemburg she will get all the 
rest. They are kept up by the through traflic, and France 
in possession of a straight alternative line to Germany 
could lower fares till the Belgian State lines would not 
pay, could, in fact, suppress a// charge for the transit 
through Belgium, and yet recoup herself by monopolizing 
the whole traffic. Imagine the chance of such projects in a 
Belgian Parliament ! 

Again, even if these changes were conceded, Napoleon would 


not have gained his end. He would not have obtained the great | 


victory over Prussia which the chafed pride of his people craves, 
for Prussia is not interfering, or at least not openly enough for 
the French people to perceive it. He would have “ asserted ” 
France, and gained an immense advantage for France ; but the 
assertion would have been successful against a State which 
Frenchmen despise, and the advantage would be too recondite 
for the peasantry to perceive. Napoleon, if he intends to move 
at all, intends to move for more than that, and something 
more visible than that. If, indeed, Prussia could be induced 
to resist, or Belgium to appeal to Prussia, then, indeed, victory 
would be a triumph, and France might be called to arms with 
a certainty of cordial response from every Frenchman within 
her borders. We cannot imagine a contingency which would 
so rouse the patriotic pride of Frenchmen as a declara- 
tion by Prussia that a treaty between France and an indepen- 


a 


dent State must be prohibited, except a proclamation by the | 


Emperor that Belgium had called in the new and overweening 
power to defend her from the just demands of France. If 
Napoleon seeks the contest, that, one could imagine, is pre- 
cisely the position he would like, enabling him to declare war 
in defence of the independence of France, and it is by no 
means improbable that this position may be attained. The 
Court of Berlin is military before all things, and will in- 
tensely dislike to see France close upon her frontier at Verviers 
while she herself is still, from want of the Railways, five 


days’ march away; while, if Belgium is much further pressed, | 


she must appeal to somebody, be it Prussia or Great Britain. 
Napoleon may not mean to fight,—there is always that un- 
known quantity in European politics; but if he does, he has at 
last, as it seems to us. got the key of the lock in his power. 
One little turn, and he may be able to call France to arms for 
a“ defensive” 


war. 


nothing of the Railway | 


STATESMANSHIP WITH LIMITED LIABILITY. 
ORD STANLEY is said during the Danish war to have 


remarked that some one should propose war alliances 
“with limited liability ” for each ally. He has recently him- 
self, if not suggested, at least begun to work out, a somewhat 
closely related conception,—that of statesmanship with limited 
liability. It is true, he has «/so said that political isolation is 
| political insignificance ; and, therefore, he has voted with his 
| party even when he has given it no moral support. But now 
‘for three years back he has almost completely withheld, 
| both from Parliament and the public, his own view of the 
| greatest questions of the day,—foreign policy alone excepted. 
| Now, Lord Stanley made by common consent, and by our own 
admission with one or two more or less material drawbacks, a 
very admirable Foreign Secretary to the late Government. 
Yet we are disposed to think that the characteristic course 
which he seems to have laid down for himself in joining the 
Conservative Government of 1866-1868 as Foreign Secretary, 
—namely, to mind his own business and leave general policy 
very much alone, was one which may prove very dangerous to 
his own political reputation, and a very bad precedent for 
other statesmen. Certainly, his self-insulation from all the 
greater questions of the State, except foreign policy, dates 
from the period when he accepted the seals of the Foreign 
Office; butit has been rather aggravated than relaxed since the 
retirement of Lord Derby, and since the retirement of the 
Conservative Ministry. During the last three years we 
| have had but one speech from him in the House of Commons 
| on any question of the first class except foreign polities, and 
| that speech was not an expression of his real mind on the 
| political issue which he strove to delay, but a mere speech 
lin favour of delay,—we mean, of course, the amendment 
| which he moved last year to the consideration of Mr. Glad- 
} 
| 
! 








stone’s resolutions, the only drift of which was that the discus- 
sion of the policy to be adopted with respect to the Irish Church 
was premature, and should be remitted for the consideration 
of the Reformed Parliament. With this one exception, Lord 
Stanley's recent political influence has been absolutely and, 
las we think, most mischievously limited to foreign affairs. 
Iie would seem to have taken up a theory,—natural enough 
to his lucid and businesslike but rather unimaginative mind, 
but not the less untenable and disastrous,—that statesmen 
neglect the road to success which ordinary men of busi- 
ness pursue,—that of mastering one subject and sticking 
to it; that they meddle in too many things, and so become 
inefficient in all; that as, in any case, there must be more or 
less concession by one minister to his colleagues, it is well to 
make that concession a matter of routine on all subjects which 
do not specially affect his own department, but that if he votes 
with them without influencing their decision or trying to influ- 
| ence it, he may be exempted from the duty of speaking for them, 
‘especially if such superficial consideration as he may have been 
| able to give, inclines him to take personally a different view 
| from that ultimately adopted as the basis of action. This is 
something like what we take to be the sort of defence which 
| Lord Stanley would put forth for his policy of abstaining from 
uttering a single word of positive counsel as to the Conserva- 
tive Reform Dill of 1867, or the Lrish Policy of 1868 and 
1869. Tle has stood as much aloof from his party, in all 
|respects except voting, as if he had stood in a_perfeetly 
}independent position like Lord Grey or Lord Eleho. Yet in 
‘truth Lord Stanley has now been long regarded as one of the 
pillars of the Conservative party, as its possible, if not pro- 
bable, leader, as in any case the second in command, and by a 
i very considerable section of it, both in the country and in both 
If he con- 











! 


| Houses, is more trusted than Mr. Disraeli himself. 
| tinues to pursue his recent policy of abstaining from all inter- 
| ference in the general policy of his party, he will soon be 
displaced in the estecim of Conservatives by a statesman so 
‘much his inferior in every way as Mr. Gathorne Hardy. It is 
impossible for any party to place confidence in a leader who 
| keeps silence even from good words on all the points on which 
'they are most anxious for advice. It is impossible for the 
public at large to keep up their knowledge of a statesman 
who refrains from expounding his views on all the subjects 
| which are most familiar to them and by which they are accus- 
tomed to gauge the prudence and wisdom of their national poli- 
ticians. You might almost as well expect the English public to 
be enthusiastic about a distinguished foreigner who addresses us 
only in French, like the foreign Ambassadors at a City dinner, 
as to confide in a nobleman, however able, who ignores Elec- 
j toral reform and Irish policy, and advises us solely about 
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our relations with Greece and Turkey, our fictitious guarantee | public confidence in himself as a friend to ‘ the impossible,’ did 


of Luxemburg, or our claims upon the Spanish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Nor is the apology which we have imagined that Lord 
Stanley might possibly make for his reticence, to our mind 
even a plausible, not to say a good one. What it logically 
implies is a separate administration of each particular office 
by a chief who would depend not on the cordial support of 
his colleagues, but on his own personal talents and the indi- 
dividual reputation he might be able to earn by those talents 
in the House and the country. That of course assumes a 


totally different system of government from any now familiar | 


to us, and not one of government by party at all. If each 
official chief is to rest on his own reputation, and not on the 
power of the Cabinet as a whole. each one would be certain to 
lose the support of a great section of what we now call his 
own party,—which would indeed cease to exist since it is only 
called into existence at all by the complete cohesion of the 
Cabinet,—and would seek to supply its place by earn- 


|he not owe it to his party and the country to advise (even 
without result) a course which it can scarcely return again to, 
|if it is once rejected now’ Or finally suppose (which is very 
| unlikely) that he is, in spite of his party vote, substantially 
with Mr. Gladstone on this question. Is it fair to the country 
| to disguise from it that it may find in him an alternatiye 
| Liberal leader, or that, even if this be too large an inference, 
, the most sensible, impartial, and business-like of Conservatives 
| sees no real invasion of the rights of property in what is now 
proposed by the Liberal Cabinet ? 

It seems to us that this policy of reserve is un- 
worthy of Lord Stanley; that if he could heartily 
‘support his Conservative colleagues, he owes them that 
' support ; that if he could not, he owes the country 
‘the candid declaration of a judgment to which the country 
'attaches so much weight; that he is losing influence and 
‘deserving to lose influence, by standing aloof from general 
politics, and turning himself into a mere departmental 


ing support from sections of what we now call the | chief : nay, that even as a departmental chief, he is 
opposite party. ‘Liberal and ‘Conservative’ would!not hoarding, but squandering, his legitimate power, by 


have no application to definite bodies of men, would 
indeed only be names for a policy, and not names that would 
call up any concepticn, however rough, of the quality and 
number of votes behind it, if once the Parliamentary chiefs of 
different departments of the Government ceased to co-operate 
heartily as colleagues, and sought to establish themselves 
separately on the basis of their own departmental achievements. 
This Lord Stanley probably understands as well as any man in 
England, but he might perhaps reply that so long as he accepts 
practically his share of Cabinet responsibility and votes con- 
sistently with his party, he is not bound to speak for it on 
questions over the conduct of which he has exercised little 
influence, and that influence perhaps one which has been 
overruled by the majority of his colleagues. This, however. 
seems to us a grave mistake. A statesman in Lord Stanley’s 
position, one whose judgment is known to beso lucid and weighty 
on all the questions of practical polities. cannot be silent without 
having all sorts of views and motives attributed to him, which 
either do him gross injustice, or, at best, utterly fail to do him 
justice. If he substantially agrees with his colleagues, he has 
failed to give them that substantial, and, indeed, invaluable 
support which he, in his turn, must ask at their hands. If he 
materially disagrees with them, and yet takes a decidedly in- 
termediate view between their policy and that of their op- 
ponents, he is failing in his duty to his party—especially now 
that the stringency of joint responsibility is relaxed by their re- 
tirement from office, —in not contributing his quotatowards ‘edu- 
cating ' them into wider views. If on questions of the first mag- 
ritude he agrees with his opponents, and not with hiscolleagues, 
he is failing in his duty to the nation not to declare that agree- 
ment, and throw in his influence with the advisers of the 
opposite policy. It is simply impossible that Lord Stanley 
can have no clear view at all on the great internal questions 
of the day. 
whom the country admires and Parliament so profoundly 
respects. Yet if, as is doubtless the case, he has clear views 
of his own, and reserves them. he abdicates one of the 
greatest of his responsibilities as a public man,—that of con- 
tributing to form the creed of the party to which he belongs, 
or, still better, to mould the opinion of the public at large. 
Suppose, for instance, what it is very difficult. after his speech 
of last year, not to suppose,—that on the question of the Irish 
Church he e’ther agrees with Sir Roundell Palmer, ov thinks 
it wise and practicable to divide the Church endowments 
among all the religious bodies of Ireland, or individually 
inclines towards the policy of the present Ministers, against 
whom he voted on Wednesday morning. Had he held the 
first view and expressed it,—which in Opposition he certainly 
had full freedom to do,—he would have exercised a great 
influence on the views and votes of his own party, and 
probably have had sufficient weight to place an explicit alter- 
native policy before the House of Commons. Of course that 
would have been no advantage to the Liberals,—on the con- 
trary, a great disadvantage,—but it might have been a great 
advantage to the Conservative party, have enlarged its views, 
withdrawn it from the exclusive authority of an unwise leader ; 
and in any case have taught both Conservatives and Englishmen 
what to expect from Lord Stanley, how far his Conservatism 
is controlled by his sagacity and moderation, how far it 
seems to be stimulated by that sagacity and moderation. 
Or suppose he had really believed in ‘levelling up,’ and 
thought it a practicable policy, though he might have shaken 


If it were so, he would not be the statesman | 


|appearing to have no opinion, or none that is worth giving, 
/on subjects far more familiar to the nation at large than 
those of the special department with which he has lately 
dealt. Statesmanship with limited liability has in it some- 
thing congenial to him, but something very alien to English 
wants and expectations. There is a narrow robustness about 
Lord Stanley that inclines him to wash his hands somewhat 
cavalierly of other people’s business; but the nation will 
never believe that a first-rate, or even second-rate, statesman 
can give himself wholly up to a mere department ; and it will 
either set him down as far beneath his true political rank 
for doing so, or, more justly perhaps, will resent his cool in- 
difference to that set of public opinion on matters of the 
highest moment, the direction of which a little intellectual 
effort on his part might serve to materially alter and guide. 


THE DETHRONEMENT OF THE FUR KINGS. 

fPIERE is power left somewhere in this Constitution of 

ours, though it is occasionally hard to know where 
to find it. It is very difficult sometimes to get a very little 
thing done well, but then it is not much more difficult to get 
an immense thing done admirably. The machine is so big 
that it takes endless fuel to put it in motion at all; but once 
in motion. it can do almost any kind of work. If we have to 
march a regiment of cavalry from London to Hounslow we 
generally make some mess, leave the men without rations, or 
disable half the horses, or commit some Jétise of that kind; 
| but if we have to reconquer India, we reconquer it with very 
little more apparent effort. A hundred or so convicts in New 
Zealand, or a few thousand Kaffirs in South Africa, seem to 
tax all our energies; but an effort not a bit more exhaustive 
destroys a dozen armies supported by a continent in rebellion, 
or plucks down an African King from his throne near the 
|Mountains of the Moon. More has been said and more 
‘trouble taken about the Thames Embankment than about the 
| Indian Railway System, and the Government which is bothered 
by garotters strikes down pirates almost by volition. At this 
moment, the Colonial Office, supposed to be the weakest among 
jall our Departments, which gets puzzled with any little inter- 
| colonial squabble about tariffs, looks solemn when a Legisla- 
tive Council at the Antipodes quarreis with a Legislative 
Assembly about a money bill, and is fretted to death by the 
perversities of a silly African Bishop, is silently and quietly 
completing one of the biggest enterprises ever undertaken by 
statesmen, building up across the Atlantic a Federal Republic 
strong enough to hold its own among the nations of the world, 
with a territory second in area only to that of Russia, 
with an army based on conscription, and a marine 
| Surpassing that of many first-class powers. Nobody chatters 
about it, scarcely any outsider looks at it, nobody sings paeans 
over it; but steadily as a tree, silently as the Temple of 
Solomon, the Canadian Dominion rises into the air. Whoever 
hit upon that word for the new State, with its curious sugges- 
tion and yet avoidance alike of royalty and republicanism, so 
large in its significance and yet so free from pomp, had a 
genius for words. The attempt at first seemed hopeless, but 
the British Government had made up its mind, and quietly, 
carefully, without fuss or proclamations, it availed itself of 
its own apparent disadvantages, of the shadow thrown by its 
terrible neighbour, of British Canadian overbearingness, of 
French Canadian suspiciousness, of Nova Scotian ‘cuteness, of 
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New Brunswicker avarice, and of Newfoundland poverty. | without asixpence of compensation. The Government of Great 


coerced here, and cajoled there, and bribed when nothing else 


would do, till difficulties seemed to disappear, and the Dominion | 


stood up not only a State, but a great one, with a strong poli- 
tical pulse, and a government which dare hang, and a good, 
healthy instinet of Imperialism, shown in the usual way of an 
insatiable lust for land. So great is the new creation, that it 
is exerting already an attractive force, and colonies are 
tumbling into it as little planets would into the sun, if the 
sun’s attractive force were suddenly quintupled. Newfoundland 
is yielding, British Columbia is drifting, and last and most 
important of all, the Hudson’s Bay Territory, the largest on 
the continent, is fast floating towards the centre of gravity at 
Ottawa. Yet a few months, or it may be a few weeks, and 
a dependent Parliament,—strangest of constitutional pheno- 
mena,—may be ruling a territory in which the mother country 
would not make a province, a country greater in size, in popu- 
lation, in revenue, and, for aught man knows, it may be in 
resources, than the United States when they commenced the 
career that has led them to the top of the world. 

The process by which this last obstacle has been removed 
is an amusing illustration of the methods by which British 
politicians pursue their ends. It was, to speak shortly, a State 
necessity that the Hudson’s Bay Territory should be added to 
the Dominion, that the stomach of British America should be 
placed under the control of the brain. The Dominion hun- 
gered after it, to begin with, and our policy was to feed the 
Dominion even to satiety. The United States’ people were 
threatening it, and to loosen their talons when once fleshed is 
as difficult and dangerous as to loosen our claws. Above all, it 
was necessary to a plan which involves the security of the whole 
Empire, and it may be of the whole world,—the creation of 
a Second State on the American Continent. There were no 
inhabitants to object, no enemies to be subdued, no grand 
feats of diplomacy io be achieved, there was only a little 
known and not very powerful Company, seated in Fen- 
church Street, to be got out of the way. <A body of 
utterly unknown shareholders, changing from day to day, 
and politically quite insignificant, possessed or said they 
possessed sovereign and property rights over four hundred 
millions of square miles of the earth’s surface, with right of 
shutting anybody out whom they might please. A Stuart 
ignorant of geography had signed a document he never read 
for the benefit of somebody who sold it again, and so the 
purchasers became monarchs among men. The claim was so 
ludicrously big that it killed itself, as a claim to the air 
would ; but to the last minute of his life the ablest man the 
Company ever secured, the late Mr. Edward Ellice, never would 
say clearly what he thought, or his constituents thought, or he 
thought they thought the precise extent of their claim. 
There were men among them down to Wednesday last who 
believed themselves entitled to sell the Territory in full pro- 
perty and sovereignty to the United States, as Napoleon sold 
Louisiana, or Spain Florida; and the most moderate of them, 
—moderate, sensible, *‘ warm” citizens, like Mr. Bonar,—evi- 
dently thought that they were entitled to treat with the 
British Government on strictly equal terms, and talked about 
“ vested rights” as if the Territory had been an acre in St. 
Pancras. A Continental government met in such a plan by 
such pretensions would have quietly declared that the matter 
was political, that subordinate sovereignty was a relic of bad 
times, and that wherever its flag flew it ruled directly and 
for all purposes. The British Government, however, is milder 
in its processes, It first of all, through successive Secretaries 
of State, whittled away the claim to ultimate sovereignty, 
arguing that the King could not grant it, or the Company 
receive it, and what it had received could be taken away, like 
the similar sovereignty of the East India Company, by Act of 
Parliament ; then it forbade, through Lord Granville and by 
a mere incidental remark in a letter, the sale of the Territory 
to the Union; and then it offered a quict ultimatum. The 
Territory for political reasons must go to Canada. The Com- 
pany could have its trade as at present, certain “ blocks,” ée., 
scattered properties round and about its stations, to the extent 
in all of 50,000 acres, £300,000 down, and one-twentieth of 
all the land to be settled within the next fifty years, but it 
must formally surrender all its assumed sovereign and terri- 
torial rights. If it does not, intimates Lord Granville, in his 
sweetest manner, we shall with the greatest reluctance, but 
still immediately, take them. That is the meaning of his very 
carefully worded remarks about the necessity of leyislation to 
avert a political danger, and is to be read by the light of the 





Britain is mildness itself in its methods, but when it comes to 
surrendering animperial policy, alienating a splendid colony, and 
risking a war with the United States because a few Londoners 
think they ought to be sovereigns of territories they cannot use, 
and which in their hands are worth nothing, its real action is 
sure to be firm. The terms, we admit, are by no means 
“liberal,” and we do not wonder at all that people who think they 
are selling a Continent hardly deem themselves presumptuous 
in asking for more. £300,000 in cash is not too much, or the 
shares would not have fallen on ‘Change, the lands conceded 
at once are small, only 50,000 acres in all, and we fancy keen 
American “ pre-emptors” would be sorry to give twopence an. 
acre for the future rights of reservation. If Canada does not 
grow they will not be worth anything, and if Canada does, 
who is to enforce them? Suppose Canada conquered or inde- 
pendent in ten years, how much will Fenchurch Street get ¢ 
At the same time, the terms considered as compensation to 
common shareholders are not unjust, for though the shares 
had previously been inflated by hopes and ideas, they have 
fallen very little, the Company retains its hunting grounds, 
and if the animals are killed off by those pests of the hunters 
human beings, the price of furs will rise in proportion, furs, 
like gems, being worn mainly as evidence of wealth, ani there 
are new markets rising every day at their very doors. The 
shareholders are selling their real properties at a fair if 
moderate price, and as for their dream properties, they 
are in this logical dilemma. Either their rights are real 
or unreal. If the latter, they are trying to impose on the 
Government ; if the former, they are sovereigns, and like 
sovereigns must accept the results of revolution. Their 
rights of sovereignty are, at all events, not better than those 
of the East India Company, which disappeared in a day, 
and their rights of territory are pretty much the same as 
those of the Indians they supplanted. If the matter is 
to be settled on “legitimate” principles or with reference 
to anything but the general welfare of the world, the 
rightful owners of the Hudson’s Bay Territory are the 
Hudson’s Bay Company's despised Indian hunters. Re- 
membering that, and the reluctance of the Canadians to 
respect their monopoly, and the difficulty of restraining 
American squatters, and the impossibility of a British Govern- 
ment tolerating the existing absence of law in the Territory 
any longer, and the determination of everybody to make the 
Dominion a defensible state, we should recommend the share- 
holders to accept the terms as good-temperedly as they can. 
If not, the Crown will cede its rights to the Legislature of 
Ottawa, Canadian lawyers will interpret those rights, and 
the Company will find that their entire income will not be 
equal to the costs of their perpetual lawsuits. The Crown, 
be it remembered, pays no costs. 


THE DISSENTIENT TRADES-UNION COMMISSIONERS. 


‘PHE dissent or separate report of the non-signing members 

of the Trades’ Unions’ Commission—of which the 7imes 
has given a highly imaginative account—is a remarkable 
document. The three signatures are weighty in themselves. 
Very few men could be named who have made themselves as 
thoroughly masters of the question of Trade combinations 
from a practical point of view as Mr. T. Hughes and Mr. F. 
Harrison, while the part Lord Lichfield took in endeavouring 
by friendly mediation to put a stop to the Staffordshire iron- 
workers’ strike and lock-out of a few years ago will be 
fresh in the memory of many readers. The least retlection 
will show that the actual handling of a single great Trade 
contest by a disinterested person, his actual familiarity with 
the agency by which that contest is carried on on behalf of 
the working-class, confer far more real knowledge on the sub- 
ject than such as Sir W. Erle, for instance, may have derived 
from merely coming in contact while on the Bench with what 
must be presumed to be the worst developments of such a 
contest, since they are alleged to be illegal or criminal; or 
Mr. Booth and Mr. Merivale, from philosophical reflection ; 
whilst the testimony of Sir Daniel Gooch and Mr. Mathews, 
as employers, cannot be considered disinterested; nor yet 
that of Mr. Roebuck, as a politician smarting under 
recent defeat. There remains, then, of the majority only 
Lord Elcho, whose freedom from class-interest and whose 
personal acquaintance with working-men and their organiza- 
tions place him somewhat on the same footing of authority 
with his non-signing colleagues, and it is remarkable that he 


Indian Act of 1858, which deprived a Company of a Continent | is precisely the one who has limited the bearing of his signa- 
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ture by the largest amount of dissent. Hence it is obvious 
that, out of the ten Commissioners, precisely those four who 
without class bias are most familiar with the subject, are also 
those who are least in favour of the maintenance of a specially 
restrictive policy towards Trade societies. On one point, 
indeed, the exclusion from legal recognition of societies which 
presume to help others, Lord Elcho being supported by Mr. 
Merivale, it is clear that the Commissioners are divided five to 
five nominally, but virtually, if we exclude the two employers, 
the disinterested majority of the Commission is against it. 

The view of the three non-signers is “that the doctrine of 
the common law, whereby it is presumed that all combinations, 
whether of workmen or employers, are unlawful, and according 
to some authorities are punishable as conspiracies,” should 
“be broadly and unequivocally rescinded.” No adequate 
ground, they think, “has been shown for the continuance of 
special laws relating to the employment of labour.” The 
offences described in the existing Combination Acts “should be 
dealt with under the general criminal law,” and “it may bea 
question for further consideration whether any additional 
legislation is required to protect equally all classes ” of subjects 
from “ personal molestation.” ‘“ Simple registration and protec- 
tion for property should be equally accorded to all associations 
alike, whether of workmen or employers. ..... . under no 
other condition than this, that they submitted their rules, 
together with their receipts and expenditure, to the Registrar, 
and satisfied him that they were free from anything of a 
criminal nature.’”” As to the proposed forbiddance of mutual 
support between societies, they see no ground, “if a combina- 
tion of workers or employers is lawful. . . . for regarding as 
unlawful the union of two such combinations.” Whilst pro- 
posing that such associations, when registered, should obtain 
the benefit of the provisions of the Friendly Societies’ Act as 
to appointing trustees of their property, the mode of settling 
disputes, and the remedy against fraud, they significantly add 
the words, “and those parts of the Friendly Societies’ Act 
alone,” —7.¢., intimating that the Societies are not to have the 
power of recovering contributions, of holding land, nor any of 
the actual privileges of Friendly Societies, but are simply to be 
restored io the position in which they had been sought to be 
placed in 1855 by a clause in the Friendly Societies’ Act, the 
benefit of which has been since rendered in great measure 
nugatory by common-law doubts,—exactly in the same way 
as, after the repeal of the Bubble Act, the like doubts were 
raised up to impair the validity of Joint-Stock Companies. 
Lastly, the non-signers deem it “inexpedient to give any 
additional legislative character to Courts of Conciliation or 
Arbitration,” but would “give increased facilities” for the 
enforcement of mutually accepted codes of rules. It should, 
perhaps, be added, since the Zimes has alleged the contrary, 
that there is no point of difference as to the amendment of 
the law between Lord Lichfield and his two non-signing 
colleagues, but only as to some of the reasons by which the 
latter support their views. 

The appended statement by Messrs. Hughes and Myr. 
Harrison,—in which, however, it is scarcely too much to say 
that the pen of the latter is chiefly to be recognized,—though 
the order of the matter might be improved, is a singularly 
able document. No such complete exposition of the subject 
has, indeed, yet been put before the public, and allowing for 
a point of view entirely favourable to unionism, it forms at 
the same time a valuable abstract of the huge mass of evidence 
collected by the Commission (and which the Times fancies 
to be still unpublished). 
proposed grounds for disqualifying unions from registration, 
the arguments of Messrs. Hughes and Harrison seem to us 
irrefutable. It is, indeed, sufficient for them in most cases to 
draw a parallel. As respects piece-work, they say, “the pro- 
posal to disallow rules and expenditure in any way relat- 
ing to piece-work appears to us as inequitable as would 
be an attempt to subject a private firm to fine for paying 
their workmen by the day and not by the piece.” As respects 
apprentices, “the conduct of those who refuse to work under 
a system of unlimited apprentices appears to us precisely simi- 
lar to that of those employers who insist on it.” The refusal 
to work with non-unionists, and the practice of protecting itself, 
have for “ exact counterpart ” the “quite universal practice of 
Employers’ associations ‘‘ of sending round lists of workmen 
who are on strike or who have been discharged ;’ whilst the 
“ ostracizing of obnoxious unionists appears also as a common 
form of pressure,” and “the attempt to introduce a ‘docu- 
ment’ as a means of excluding unionist workmen constantly 
recurs.” Again, the effect of the proposal to separate the 





In their objections to the four | 





Union funds for ‘trade purposes’ from those for ‘ provident 
purposes ’ would be simply “to render permanent a “strike 
fund,’ which can be employed in no other way, and to prevent 
its being employed on ends of ordinary assurance.” 

And indeed it is impossible for any one who bas any 
experience of the working of these bodies to view without 
astonishment the favour with which this last proposal has been 
viewed by a majority of the Commission. If there be one 
thing above all others which serves to restrain Trade Societies 
from contests, wherever they deem them avoidable,—if there 
be one thing which makes them feel the dread responsibility 
of kindling or even accepting a social war,—it is precisely 
this, that their funds are one,—that every sick, disabled, 
superannuated member, every pensioned widow, must bear the 
riskof the conflict, together with the young and thestrong ; that 
to its issues is committed every shape of provident saving, even 
to that which the working-man so much values, the cost of 
his decent burial. The proof of this lies surely in the fact 
that the skilled workmen of this country are more and more 
giving up those unions which existed for mere trade purposes 
in favour of organizations which embrace other benefits. We 
have before us the “ First Annual Report of the Amalgamated 
Society of House Decorators and Painters.”’ The preface to this 
shows that although the local Societies in the trade, some of long 
standing, had been formed into an association, with a General 
Council, “‘ based upon purely trade principles,” the members 
fell off rapidly, until it was determined to form an organiza- 
tion which should afford the same benefits which were being paid 
by the Amalgamated Engineers, Carpenters and Joiners, &c. 
‘Before, death visited members’ families, and yet no help came 
from the Society, —sickness raged in their homes, still the Society 
brought no relief.” But “now that the operations of our trade 
have the means of forming their own institution for defensive, 
elevating, and benevolent purposes,” the secretary trusts “ we 
shall not long remain behind any branch of industry in the 
kingdom for completeness of organization or ability to carry it 
out.” The trade itself is, indeed, a small one, and the fifteen 
branches of the Society only represent 374 members ; but its 
first balance-sheet shows a balance in hand, December, 1868, 
of £291 2s, 4d., after an expenditure of £553 13s. 114d. No 
clearer proof could surely be given that whilst learned Com- 
missioners, armed as they deem themselves to be with 
“economical science,” advise the Unions to separate their 
purposes and their funds, hard-bought experience teaches the 
working-men to unite them in their organizations. 

Are Mr. Hughes and Mr. Harrison, on the other hand, 
justified in treating these large organizations, which so prac- 
tically control in many instances the labour market, as mere 
clubs, and in seeking to withhold from them the power to sue 
and be sued, and to exclude all legal remedies either of the 
society against its members, or of the members against the 
society, for the enforcement of rules and contracts? Are they 
wise in agreeing with the majority of their brother Commis- 
sioners ‘that it is inexpedient to give any legislative character to 
Courts of conciliation or arbitration’? Time will show. To the 
writer of this article it seems indeed that Mr. Mundella’s success 
at Nottingham, splendid though it be, can neither be expected 
to be general nor permanent on a purely voluntary footing ; 
and that whenever, to the unauthoritative decision of a Court 
of Conciliation, any one important body of workmen or any 
one influential firm cf employers resolutely say, ‘We won't,” 
the need of legislative sanction and coercive powers for the 
Court, on the one hand, and on the other that of legal autho- 
rity over and legal responsibility to their members on the part 
of the Trade Societies, will at once be felt. 

In the meanwhile, we venture to predict that when Parlia- 
ment comes to take up the question of legislating for Trade 
Societies, the simple and consistent views of the three non- 
signing Commissioners are much more likely to commend 
themselves to the Legislature than the bundle of contradictions 
and compromises to which the majority of their colleagues 
have signed their names. 





MANS BREITMANN’S “ PHILOSOPHY.” 

T may be remembered by some of Hans Breitmann’s, tle 

German Yankee’s, admirers, that when at the head of his 

Pennsylvanian cavalry corps he encountered the troop of South- 

erners headed by Breitmann junior in person, before the recog- 

nition between the father and the son, the elder Breitmann 

demanded the surrender of the younger after his defeat in the 
following memorable words :— 
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“Your dime is oop, you got to die, and I your briest will pe ; 
Peliev’st dou in Moral Ideas? If so I lets you free ?” 
The younger Breitmann did not, it appeared at that time, know 
if so mach as that there were any ‘moral ideas” to believe in, 
being, as he himself averred, “‘ignoranter ash the nigs, for dey 
takes the Tribune ;” nor were the ‘* moral ideas” of the German 
bummer fully developed in the first issue of these songs in his 
praise. In the instructive supplements,* however, which our 
English publishers are strenuously competing with each other for 
the glory of giving to the English public, containing his “ Story 
about a Philosopede "+ and his social and political adventures, we 
have fuller data for getting at his Teuton- Yankee creed, though the 
subject is not without its philosophical difficulties. What those 
difficulties are, we may illustrate by reference to Mr. Disracli’s 
remarkable statement in the House of Commons last week, to the 
effect that he had been positively assured by the unanimous con- 
sent of his many philosophical friends, that where the finite resources 
of man’s intellect end, there the insoluble and infinite problems 
comprehended under what Mr. Disraeli calls religion, begin. Now 
it is clear that a superficial study of the “ moral ideas ” inculcated 
in the Breitmanun ballads would lead to the impression that not 
merely religion, but morality, in the large and vague sense in which 
the Teutonic mind uses that term, is supposed to involve the 
infinite. Nothing is more remarkable in these ballads than the 
transcendental ideas which intrude into the discussion of the most 
homely topics,—the a priori notions which govern the treatment 
of the most familiar subjects, the tendency of what one would 
imagine the grossest interests to burst into the infinite and 
traverse the world of the supersensual. Our readers will remember 
the illustration of this to be derived from the closing verse of 
++ Hans Breitmann’s Barty ”:— 
* Hans Breitmann gif a barty— 
Vhere ish dat barty now? 
Vhere ish der lufly colden gloud 
Dat float on der moundain's prow ? 
Vhere ish de himmelstrahlende Stern— 
De shtar of de shpirit’s light ? 
All gon'd afay mit der lager-peer— 
Afay in de ewigkeit !” 
Perhaps it may be said that this is the mere transcendentalism of 
sentiment, not of a deliberate creed, not of ‘* moral ideas” ; nor is it 
difficult to pass the same criticism on the final verse of ‘‘ Breitmann 
in Kansas,” where we are told that 
“ Hans Breitmann vent to Kansas ; 
Droo all dis earthly land, 
A-vorkin’ out life’s mission here 
Soobyectifly und grand. 
Some beoblesh runs de beautiful 
Some vorks philosophie ; 
Der Breitmann solf de infinide 
Ash von eternal shpree !” 
in spite of these striking indications that Hans Breitmann’s mind 
is fully conversant with the Hegelian and Schellingite ‘ philosophy 
of the infinite,’ may it not still be possible that in his true philo- 
sophical creed he agrees with Mr. Disraeli and Dr. Mansel and 
other leading minds of the favourite English metaphysical school, 
and believes that his countrymen have made a mistake in attempt- 
ing to develop the infinite out of the limited and finite human 
intellect? What light do these new ballads cast upon the intrinsic 
nature of Breitmanu’s own ‘ moral ideas’? Is he really at heart 
an adherent of the transcendental school of his distinguished 
countrymen Schelling and Hegel, or does he adopt the soberer 
and more moderate notions of Hamilton and Mansel? Does he 
believe that the whole universe is given us a priori in the fur- 
niture of our minds, or that all our knowledge is the birth of slow 
experience, and derived from without, —‘ moril ideas’ included? On 
this great question the new ballads now for the first time before us 
afford us very interesting data for coming to a conclusion ; and we 
are disposed to think that the conclusion must be this,—that 
Breitmann’s sober intellect is rather in opposition to his over- 
flowing German sentiment, and indeed by no means in harmony 
‘with the more imaginative intellectual creed of the party which 
proposed him for Congress. He may even be a Manselite at heart, 
and believe in ‘ the Jaw of the Unconditioned.’ For although he 








* 1. Hans Breitmann’s Barty and other Droll Ballads, with the Story about a Philo- 
sopede. Printed here for the first time. London: J. C. Hotten. 

2. Hans Breitmann in Politics, By Charles G. Leland. Second Series, London: 
J. C. Hotten. 

3. Hans Breitmann’s Christmas, By Charles G. Leland. 
London: Triibner and Co, 

t Mr. Triibuer, who first introduced Hans Breitmann to English readers, is the 
first to give the complete story about “the philosopede ” Mr, Hotten giving only 
the first part; Mr. Hotten is first to give the very amusing political ballads. On the 
other hand, none of the Christmas and other ballads given in Mr. Triibner’s second 
pert, except the first part of that on “the philosopede,” is contained in Mr. Hotten’s 
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ms to have accepted the striking transcendental principles lait 
down by his party in the following programme, we shall adduce 
ample reasons for believing that he accepted them only in a sub- 
jective and sceptical sense, not so much as declaring the constitu- 
tion of the universe itself, as the intellectual prepossessions of the 
German mind :— 
“Tne ComMItTer or INsTRucTION. 
“ Deun for our Insdructions Comedy de ding was protocollirt” 
By Docktor Emsig Grubler, who in Jena vonce studirt ;t 


Und for Breitmann his insdrugtions de Comedy tid say 
Dat de All out-going from de Oues vash die first Moral Idee. 


“Und de segondt crate Mor:l Idée dat into him ve rings 
Vas dat government for efery min moost alfays do efery dings ; 
Und die next Idée do vitch his mindt esbecially ve gall, 
Ish to do mitout a Bresident und no government ad all. 


“Und die fourt’ Idée ve vish der Hans vouldt alfays keeb in fiow 
Ish to cooldifate die Peaudifool, likevise de Goot und Drue ; 
Und de form of dis oopright-hood in proctise to present, 
He moosht get our liddle pills all bassed, mitout id's gostin’ a cent. 


“Und de fift’ Idée—ash learnin’ ish de cratest ding on eart, 
Und ash Shoopider de Vater to Minerfa gife ge-birt’ J— 
Ve peg dat Breitmann conto oos all pooplic tockuments 
Vich he can grap or shteal vill sendt —franked—mit his gomplimenis. 


“Die sechste crate Mor:il Idée—since id fery vell ish known 

Dat mind ish de resooldt of food, as der Moleschott has shown, 

Und ash mind ish de highest form of Gott, as in Fichte dot’ abbear— 

He moost alfays go mit de barty dat go for lager-bier.” 
Now the first remark we must make here is that these transcen- 
dental principles, though evidently of the Platonic school of 
idealism, are not Breitmann’s own, but rather those of the German 
party which is represented and interpreted by the learning of 
Juris Doctor Emsig Grubler. There is an evident allusion to 
the Parmenides of Plato in the first great principle laid down :— 


“ Dat de All out-going from de Ones vash die first Moral Idée.” 


Whether the One is prior to the Many, or the Many to the One, is, 
of course, the great question of the old dialectic on which so much 
is argued pro and con in the Parmenides. It is striking to find 
that any party in the United States should have such pronounced 
views on so high a question as to instruct their candidate to 
adopt this view dogmatically in Congress, especially as historically 
it cannot be questioned that “the Many” preceded the One in 
the history of the Union; for it was not one State which 
divided and multiplied itself into many, but the Many which con- 
stituted themselves by the act of federation into One. It is 
obvious, however, that the doctrine is regarted by the party not 
so much in its historical as in its political relations. The Germans 
maintain the notion that the Union must for the future be the foun- 
tain of power; that the Many (the States), if they receive power 
at all, must receive it as delegated to them by the One. And in 
this sense, no doubt, Breitmann, without committing himself 
to the abstract metaphysical doctrine of the Eleatics, accepted 
the first intimation of his Committee. ‘The second “ moral 
idea,” ‘dat Government for efery man moost alfays do 
efery dings,” should be taken in strict connection with the first 
and third. ‘The first taught that the Union, the nation, was the 
new source of power,—the many, the States, only the delegates of 
it: the second teaches that this principle, so far from making 
the Union or the nation irresponsible to its component parts, 
imposes on it the heavier responsibility, since though proceeding 
from the One, the end of the Government is in the Many, nay, so 
much so, that we may even proclaim roundly that that ‘ govern- 
ment for efery man moost alfays do efery dings "—a fearful weight 
of responsibility, which only a republican Government would 
ever venture to accept. And then how rigid the dialectic 
which goes on to infer that the One which has so completely 
broken up into the Many as to live only in the multiplicity of popu- 
lar life is in effect ‘no government at all,’ since constraint is no 
longer imposed or perceived, because the centripetal force becomes 
evanescent, and the Presidential government, which truly does 
‘* efery dings” for ‘‘efery man,” is, so far at least as painful im- 
posts or probibitions are concerned, equivalent to doing ‘* Mitout 
a Bresident and no government ad all.” The fourth ‘ moriil idea ” 
introduces us to the qualitative analysis of the One, as we have 
before been introduced to its quantitative analysis. In quantity 
the One breaks up into the Many, i.c., in the expressive language of 
the poet, ‘* efery man ” and “ efery dings ;’—in the former respect, 
—in respect of quality, the One is the swmmum bonum, and breaks 
up into the beautiful, or zsthetical good, the good (in a narrower 
and more ethical sense), or moral good, and the true, or intellec- 
tual good. ‘The fifth ‘moral idea” is the embodiment of 
these elements of the good in an earthly form by means of the 








* Plauned or sketched out. ft ‘Studiren,’ Ger, To study. $¢ Geburt, Ger. Birth, 
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birth of true culture, symbolized in Minerva born out of the 
head of Jupiter, who represents beauty, virtue, and truth, but 
whose worship requires that they should be imparted in the form of 
teaching to men,—a truth represented in the American Constitution 
in the distribution of blue-booksgratis by post from Washington. The 
sixth great ‘* moral idée,” in identifying mind absolutely with the 
consumption of Lagerbier, is only a symbolic mode of accepting the 
Hegelian principle of the virtual identity of the Idea and the 
external Universe ; but it may have been accepted by Breitmann 
simply as a regulative idea for his own political practice, and not 
absolutely. And now for the proof that he himself belongs to a 
different school of metaphysics. In another ballad, Breitmann 
actually interrupts a great politician, who is stating Mr. Disraeli’s 
well-known view, that the dregs of the people too often unite 
with the aristocracy to resist the middle-class, with this remark- 
able profession of his own faith, which really commits him to the 
well-known ethical principle of Aristotle’s school, that virtue is 
a mean between two cautremes :— 
“Here Breitmann led his schdeam out: ‘ Dis shdory goes to show 
Dat in poledicks, ash lager, virtus in medio. 


De drecks ish ad de pottom—de skoom floads high inteed ; 
Boot daas bier ish in de mittle, says an goot old Sherman lied. 


“*Und shoost apout elegdion-dimes de scoom und drecks, ve see, 
Have a pully Wahl-verwandtschaft, or election-sympathie.’ ” 


Is it possible for Breitmann to declare more distinctly his adhesion 
to the moderate or experience school of ethics, instead of to the 
high « priori way of thinking? We interrupts another speaker to 
protest against the random evolution of one logical idea out of its 
opposite by the well-known Hegelian process, and to assert his 
confidence in the sober principle that virtue lies in the mean 
between two extremes. Can we doubt that he would also accept 
the principle that human truth lies in the finite region between 
two infinites neither of which we can absolutely grasp, and which 
seem to be inconsistent, yet both of which we must practically 
accept? If this seem insufficient evidence, let us adduce in proof 
of Breitmann’s creed the evidently significant parable about a 
velocipede, which of course must be meant to go far deeper than 
it seems :— 


‘Snrory apouT ScHNITZERL’S PHILOSOPEDE. 
'*Herr Schnitzerl make a philosopede, 

Von cf de pullyest kind ; 

It vent mitout a vheel in vront, 
Und hadn’t none pehind. 

Von vheel vas in de mittel, dough, 
Und it vent as sure ash ecks, 

For he shtraddled on de axel dree 
Mit der vheel petween his lecks. 


“ Und vhen he vant to shtart id off 

He paddlet mit his feet, 

Und soon he cot to go so vast 
Dat efery dings he peat. 

He run her out on Broader shtreet, 
He shkeeted like der vind, 

Hei ! how he bassed de vancy crabs, 
Und lef dem all pehind ! 


‘* De vellers mit de trotting uags 
Pooled cop to see him bass : 
De Deutschers all erstaunished saidt : 
* Potztausend! Was ist das?’ 
Boot vaster shtill der Schnitzer] flewed 
On—mit a ghastly shmile , 
He tidn’t toouch de dirt, py shings ! 
Not vonce in half a mile. 


“Oh, vot ish all dis eartly pliss ? 

Oh, vot ish man’s soocksess ? 

Oh, vot ish various kinds of dings ? 
Und vot ish hobbiness ? 

Ve find a pank node in de shtreedt, 
Next dings der pank ish preak ; 

Ve falls, und knocks our outsides in, 
Van ve a ten shtrike make. 


* So vas it mit der Schnitzerlein 
On his philosopede ; 
His feet both shlipped outsideward shoost 
Vhen at his extra shpeed. 
He felled oopon der vheel of course ; 
De vheel like blitzen flew ; 
Und Schnitzer] he vos schnitz in vact, 
Vor id slished him guide in two. 
‘Und as for his philosopede, 
Id cot so shkared, men say, 
It pounded onward till it vent 
Ganz tyfelwards afay, 
Boot vhere ish now der Schnitzerl's soul ? 
Vhere dos his shbirit pide ? 
In Himmel troo de endless plue, 
It takes a medeor ride.” 


That this story, or the next part of it which is too long 
for extract, can be seriously meant to refer to a common 





| 
velocipede is, of course, not to be supposed for a moment. Js it 
not clear that its drift is to recommend the homely, peripatetic, 
or walking school of philosophy, by setting forth in an image the 
terrible results of committing yourself to an ideal method which jg 
too strong for you, which runs away with you, throws you down, 
cuts you in two, and dashes off over you into the infinite where 
you can never follow it? ‘The single wheel of the velocipede is 
the ever-moving ‘ Idea’ of Hegel, on which, it is admitted, a finite 
being may attain a motion far more violent than is natural or safe 
for him; but which ends in dividing him against himself, and 
leaving him thus mutilated and helpless on the earth, while it 
dashes on with more and more dizzy speed devilwards for ever. 
Breitmann could hardly have warned his countrymen against 
their ambitious a privri philosophy more strikingly than in the 
“ Vanitas vavitatum ” of the fine verse which asks 
“ Oh, vot ish all dis eartly pliss, 

Oh, vot ish man’s soocksess ? 

Oh, vot ish various kinds of dings? 

And vot ish hobbiness ?” 
They are all, he would intimate, really attainable, but only by the 
true modesty of the finite. Virtus in medio. If you would 
philosophize truly, you must walk on the earth, and not get a 
philosophical engine too strong for you, which, with a happy use 
of the German patois of Pennsylvania, he calls a philosupede,— 
a philosophic engine which attains unnatural swiftness by 
using a wheel, instead of the cautious symbol of the peripatetic 
school, the human foot. How can he express better the giddiness 
and perplexity of mind produced by such a motion than by his 
striking question, * Vot ish various kinds of dings?” Having lost 
mastery of itself, the mind gazes helplessly in every direction at 
once, and cannot even ask any distinct question. Nay, though 
Schnitzerl’s soul expiates the rashness of his earthly exploit by 
taking ‘‘a medeor ride” ‘troo de endless plue,” Breitmann 
intends us to distinguish between the crime and the criminal. 
Schnitzer] may some day be pardoned and attain rest, but the 
ambitious philosophy of his countrymen will be devoted to a sort 
of eternal Wild Huntsman’s chase and rush on devilwards, till its 
evil essence be at length really revealed. Breitmann’s ‘ mordl 
idées” are, after all, truly modest. We must distinguish his views 
from those of the Committve who ask him to stand for Congress, 
and whose platform he can only accept in a subjective and regula- 
tive sense. Breitmann himself is evidently a follower of the 
experience philosophy, perhaps even a Millite, — at most a 
Manselite. ‘These ballads in his honour are a deliberate satire on 
the high German transcendentalism. 


VANDALISM AS A LEGAL OFFENCE. 

IR H. VERNEY is, we believe, about to bring in a Bill for 
the better protection of public monuments, and the public will, 

no doubt, wish him every success. If the people cannot be taught to 
respect their own property, they must be made torespect that of theix 
partners, and a short Act giving magistrates summary jurisdiction 
over any one who defaces a statue or a column will act by degrees 
as an educational measure. Indeed, if Sir H. Verney will go a 
step farther, and make it somebody’s business to see that the oldest 
church in Great Britain is not turned into a pig-stye,—as the 
correspondent of a contemporary this week affirms to be the case, 
—he will find much sympathy in the House of Commons. But is 
it absolutely impossible to go a step farther, and impose penalties 
on any act of wilful Vandalism, even when committed against a 
man’s own property, when obviously injurious to mankind > 
Public sentiment is entirely in favour of such a law, if it can be 
arranged without injury to higher interests, as is evident from the 
bitter reproof anysuch actevokes; and the public sentiment, though. 
as yet only an instinct, can be justified by reason. ‘The Cornwall 
man who last week blew up the great dolmaen which every geologist 
in the country wanted to save, because it was an easy way 
of getting granite, is felt by everybody qualified to form 
an opinion to have committed an outrage, not diminished by the 
fact that, the granite being his own, the outrage did not happen to- 
involve a theft. The proprietors of Melrose Abbey, Bolton 
Abbey, Tintern Abbey, and many another beautiful old ruin 
telling us of the past and softening the present, might make 
money, we dare say, by pulling them down, and building stables 
with the stones; but they would be regarded throughout the 
island almost as men who had committed a crime, at all events as 
men who had perpetrated a wanton offence against social order 
and decorum. ‘They would be felt, and justly felt, to have 
injured the community, to have diminished its aggregate 
stock of means for mental improvement and enjoyment with- 
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out any adequate excuse. As long as a work of art exists, 
or even a curious natural specimen, the world enjoys a benetit 
from it which almost confers a claim of property, and to destroy 
the possibility of such benefit is justly felt to be an offence. No 
one can so permanently isolate the influence of a work of art as to 
keep it exclusively to himself, and all beneficiaries gradually 
acquire rights which, if only rights of pleasure, are scarcely to be 


distinguished from rights of property. ‘There may be reasons why | 


a collector should be permitted to sell a statue or a relic to a 


foreigner,—though this is prohibited in several countries, in Italy, | 


for example,—for after all, humanity loses nothing; but there is 
none why he should be permitted to destruy it out of stupidity or 
caprice, or even, asin the Cornwall case, desire of money, except the 


propriety of maintaining his right to do what he pleases with his | 


own, a right which, in analogous cases, the law does not admit. 
On the contrary, the law ordains that an idea which has once gone 
forth to the world, which has once been added to the general stock, 
shall, so far as possible, be protected from destruction. That is 
the first principle of the Patent Laws, which all insist on the 
registration of a full description of the process. It is a principle 
of the Copyright Act that no book shall be destroyed. If the 
author will not reprint it after an interval of seven years any one 
of the public who thinks it worth the expense may do so as 
freely as if it were his own. ‘The privilege is very seldom 
claimed,—we cannot remember a case, though we believe one 
or two to have occurred,—because authors are usually proud of 
their progeny, but it exists, and is justified by the belief that 
ideas once issued are the property of the world. A book might 
otherwise be cancelled which was almost invaluable to mankind, 
and an injury committed almost as great in kind as would be 
involved in the general destruction of some small uerve or cutting 
off some joint of the right hand of all men. The extinction of 
a book effected by the Jesuits is believed to have stopped a 
reformation in Italy, and it is certain that the suppression of the 
Gospels in Spain has produced most important moral and political 
consequences. ‘The destruction of a work of art cannot, of course, be 
as important as that of a theologic treatise which has really moved 
mankind ; but still it may lower seriously the standard of art in 
its own department, may, that is, in one important branch of 
thought throw the human race back a century or two, compelling 
it, as it were, to rediscover what had already been successfully 
applied, to re-acquire by painful endeavour thoughts already 
expressed. Precisely the same principle applies to natural 
curiosities when they really bear upon the progress of discovery. 
A man might own the only flint weapons in the world,—that was 
the case, we imagine, for a few days,—but he could have no right 
to destroy them, for in so doing he diminished directly the world’s 
means of acquiring a knowledge of the most important kind. 
Somebody will, we doubt not, some day discover a human skull 
in some delta under circumstances which will throw immense light 
on the antiquity of man, a point upon which whole processes of 
future thought depend. What punishment could be severe enough 
for the destruction of such a relic? 

It is not, however, the principle which is in doubt among 
cultivated men, so much as the mode of applying it. ‘The great 
danger comes from owners themselves, for they protect us against 
all other Vandals, and the practical difficulty of interfering with 
them is very great indeed. Grant that Lord Ellesmere has no 
right to destroy his best Raphael, and still we are as far as ever 
from suggesting a scheme for preventing him from doing it.  Ilis 
motive may be a good one. He may think, as Cromwell's followers 


actually did think, that the sacred beauty of the Madonna tempts | 


the spectators to idolatry, and destroy the picture in the interests 
of true religion. Or he may deliberately decide that the execution, 


say, of a Pre-Raphaelite landscape tends to extend the influence of | 
a false school of art, and spoil it in the interests of the cultivation | 


he appears to despise. No jury, in the present state of the world, 
would consider such an act worthy of punishment, nor would any 
magistrate like to take upon himself such a responsibility. In the 
similar case of a book destroyed for religious reasons, as, for 


instance, Mr. Lawrence’s book on Man very nearly was, we do | 


not punish, we only allow reproduction, which, except in 
literature, is impracticable. Most acts of Vandalism, more- 
over, it will be said, are acts of stupidity or neglect, very 
blamable, it may be, but still scarcely, it will be argued, within 
the fair reach of human law. ‘The answer to that is that we do 
punish such acts whenever they are dangerous to the lives or even 
the comfort of human beings, do inflict penalties on men who 
leave dangerous holes unfenced, or handle fire-arms carelessly, or 


| Which diminishes men’s intellectual power. A man who lifted a 
rail on a railway would be heavily punished even if the rail were 
his, and this is precisely what the proprietor of a great 
statue would be doing if he knocked its head off. The 
consequences are, it is true, intellectual, and not bodily, 
but what moral difference does that make? ‘The argument 
that anything like State protection for works of art would make 
them troublesome property, and so diminish the money spent in 
' procuring them, is perhaps more serious, but that effect would be 
very slight. The purchaser would be sure or think he was sure of 
himself ; the obligation not to neglect would be no more embarrass- 
ing than the obligation now imposed by the money value of such 
objects ; and as for the penalty on others, it would be felt by pro- 
| prietors to be a new and most excellent security. In the single 


,case in which we do interfere with liberty of ownership for 
purely intellectual and moral reasons, Mr. Martin’s Act, no 
evil consequences have been found to ensue; the value of 
animals has not diminished, and the preventive measure has 
decidedly increased the tendency to carefulness. Under that Act 
even neglect is punishable, a farmer having been heavily fined 
within the week for leaving a herd of cattle insufficiently fed, 
yet that conviction will not diminish the value of cattle in the 
next market town. If the country were a little more cultivated, 
it would not be impossible, we think, to apply an Act like the 
Cruelty to Animals’ Act to the protection of inanimate things, the 
great distinction being that it would be necessary to order the 
| magistrate applied to to warn the proprietor, as a Court would do 
| if he were to build up his party wall so as to diminish his neigh- 
| bour’s light. Once warned, the responsibility of Vandalism would 
rest with him, and might, we think, be easily enforced. In a 
year or two haif the great objects of art and scientific curiosity 
panes be protected, and Vandalisin would be felt to be, as it 
, ought to be, a dangerous indulgence in the luxury of malice. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
+>— 
ACVIL—LINCOLNSHIRE, 
Ear ty Hisrory. 

| INCOLNSHIRE lays within the territories of the Celtic 

4 tribe called by the Romans the Coritan’. On the Roman 
| Conquest it was included within the Province of Flavia Casarien- 
sis. It is chiefly remarkable in Roman annals as containing the 
important station of Linpum,—the modern Lincoln,—but it was 
traversed by several great roads, and there are many other foot- 
prints of the Roman occupation still left on the county. <A great 
roadway (according to antiquaries, a continuation of that called 
Ermine Street) entered the south of the county, and passed to a 
station called CAUsENN«&, which may perhaps be identified with 
Ancaster. Thence it passed direct to Lixpum (Lincoln), and 
thence again northwards to the Humber, perhaps at Winteringham. 
Immediately before entering Lincoln it was joined by the /oss- Way, 
from the neighbourhood of Newark, to which point we have 
already traced this last roadway. From Lincoln some antiquaries 
trace a continuation of the Foss-Way to the north-east to the 
mouth of the Hlumber, near Grimsby. About five miles to the 
north of Lincoln a roadway is believed to have branched off from 
the Ermine Road to Doncaster (DanuN) and York (Enuracum), 
| crossing the ‘Trent near Littleborough, which may be the 
SeGerocum of the /tinera, Other roadways have been traced or 
imagined, one, the Upper Se/tway, connecting the coast of Lincoln- 
| shire with the salt works of Worcestershire, entering Lincolnshire 





-near Salthy, and crossing the Witham at Salter’s lord. We 
shall have to speak of the remains of Lixpum more parti- 
cularly when we give an account of Lincoln (LinpumM CuLontra) 
among the towns of Lincolnshire. Some antiquaries fix the 
BannovaL_um and the Vatnonas of the Geographer of Ravenna 
at Iorncastle and Wainfleet. Roman coins have been found at 
Aucaster. Roman remains have been ploughed up at Winterton 
(eight miles west south-west from Barton). ** Great pavements, 
chimney-stones, and other antiquities were found here,” but 
' unluckily not preserved, and in 1747 three curious tesselated pave- 
| ments were found. Roman relics have also been found at Roxby, 
| Hibbaldstow, Appleby, Sandton, and Broughton, all in the same 
part of the county. At Horkstow, also, near Winterton, several 
| Roman remains have been found, chiefly tesselated pavements, and 
| the foundations of buildings. At ‘lorksey, at the junction of the 
| Foss-Dyke with the Trent, between Lincoln and Gainsborough, 
there seems to have been a Roman settlement, and the foundations 


leave children unfed, and are about, please Heaven, to punish the | of the ancient Norman castle appear to have been Roman. At 
neglect to cultivate them, and why should we pardon carelessness | Scampton, about six miles north of Lincoln, were discovered in 
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1795 the foundations of a Roman villa, ‘‘ occupying a site 200 feet 
square, and having upwards of 40 apartments on the ground floor, 
with painted and stuccoed walls, and no less than 15 Roman pave- 
ments, only one of which was perfect. Some of the walls were of 
great thickness, and various Roman antiquities were found 
scattered over the spot. Upon the banks of the 7rcut, three miles 
west of Stow, in the same part of the county, two Roman altars 
and other antiquities have been discovered.” Near Gainsborough, 
and at Alkborouygh, both on the Trent, are Roman camps; “the 
latter was in Stukeley’s time very perfect, aud formed a square of 


300 feet ; near it was one of these labyrinths, formed of banks, | 


called here and elsewhere ‘ Julian’s Bower.’” Camps, probably 
Roman, have also been found at Gedney Hill, near Holbeach, and 
at Honnington, not far from Grantham. A mosaic pavement has 
been found at Denton, in the same neighbourhood, and Roman 
coins and pipes of baked earthenware in other places. 

There seems little doubt that from a period considerably 
anterior to the ordinary dates assigned to the Saxon conquests, 
Low-German settlements had been made in Lincolnshire. ‘The 
history of all these settlements in the eastern parts of Britain is 
involved in the greatest obscurity; we have not even the definite 
though doubtful dates for specific occupations which we find with 
respect to the Southern and Western Teutons, and this has been 
plausibly urged as an argument for the greater antiquity and long 
and gradual colonization of this part of the island by settlers of 
that race. ‘The south part of Lincolushire we find included at the 
epoch of our earliest information in the land of the Gyrwas, which 
contained 1,200 hides, and was divided into a northern and southern 
portion, and comprised the marsh districts of Ely and Hunting- 
donshire, and stretched almost as far as Lincoln. ‘To the north of 
this (comprising the rest of Lincolnshire) were the districts of the 
Lindisware or Lindisfaras,—the inhabitants of Lindsey,—and of 
the Gainas, who settled in the districts bordering on the south 
banks of the Humber. North Lincolnshire appears to have been 
united generally with what were called the Middle Angles, and to 
have been one of the confederated principalities of the Mercians, 
governed, no doubt, by petty princes of its own, and owning the 
general supremacy of the head King of the Merian confederation. 
Florence, of Worcester, gives the following genealogy of these 
Princes of the Lindisfaras :—Woden ; Winta ; Cretta ; Cweldgils ; 
Caedbaed; Bubba; Beda; Biscop (probably Benedict Biscop, 
surnamed Baducung, the founder of Wearmouth Abbey), Eanferth ; 
Eatta ; Ealdfrith. Applying our usual geographical word-test to 
Lincolnshire, we find that it contains no less than 76 marks or 
settlements which may be found in old documents or inferred 
from the names of existing places. Of these, however, only seven 
are simple patronymics without the additions of wic, hain, worthig, or 
similar affixes, which Mr. Kemble considers to indicate offshoots 
or colonies from the original settlements. This is remarkable, as 
out of the 97 marks in Norfolk, 24 are simple patronymics ; and 
15 out of the 56 in Suffolk; and 21 out of the 48 in Essex, while 
they are scarcely found to be north of the Humber. If Mr. 
Kemble is correct, then, in his surmise, the settlement of Lincoln- 
shire is posterior to that of East Anglia and Essex. He imagines, 


at any rate, that *‘ the prevailing mode of immigration was to take | 


advantage of a north-east wind to secure a landing in the 
Wash, and thence coast southward and westward, as far as cir- 
cumstances required.” The peninsula or island of East Anglia 
would certainly be a more inviting landing-place than the Fen 
districts iminediately to the north of the Wash, and the numerous 
river openings or estuaries of the Essex coast would attract 
attention in a similar manner. 


We have no intention of giving here the list of the 76 marks in full. 


The Coringas (Corringham) and Sempingas (Sempringham) appear 
in old Saxon documents. Among the names of marks inferred from 
existing places, which are peculiar to Lincolnshire, are the Bolingas 
(Bolingbroke), Beceringas (Beckering), Buslingas (Buslingthorpe), 
Cirmingas (Kirmington), Coceringas (Cockerington), Cwaedrin- 
gas (Quadring), Graegingas (Grayingham), Haedingas (Hedding- 
ton), Headingas (Heading), Helpingas (Helpington), Holdingas 
(Holdington), Horblingas (Horbling), Methringas (Methering- 
ham), Mintingas (Minting), Ripingas or Hripingas (Rippingale), 

tuscingas or Hrysgingas (Ruskington), Screadingas (Screding- 
ten), and Sprydlingas (Spridlington). 

During the struggles of the MHeptarchy, Lindsey was 
included among the conquests of Edwin of Northumbria, and 
under his influence Christianity was introduced into it by the 
missionary Paulinus. Bede states that Blecca, the governor of 
Lincoln, was, with his household, among the first converts, in the 
year 628, Alchfrid, of Deira, son of Oswy, kept his court at 
Stamford in 658, He had received a superior education for these 


times, as we learn from Bede. Lindsey was wrested from 
Wulfhere, of Mercia, by Egfrid, another son of Oswy, about the 
year 673. 

Thus Lincolnshire continued in a semi-dependent state either 
on Northumbria or Mercia until the Northmen began to ravage 
England. If we may believe the account given by the chronicle 
attributed to Ingulphus, an invasion of Lindisse took place in 870, 
in which the monastery of Bardney was destroyed and the monks 
massacred. At length, in September, the Ealderman, Algar, with 
his officers Wibert and Leofric, drew together the youth of 
Holland, with a body of 200 men belonging to Croyland Abbey, 
| led by one Toly, once a great Mercian military leader, but then a 
monk. ‘These were joined by others from Deping, Langtoft, and 
Boston, and Morchar, of Bourne, with his strong and numerous 
family, and they formed a junction with the Lincolnshire forces 
under Osgot, Sheriff of Lincoln. ‘They gave the Northmen battle in 
Kesteven on St. Maurice’s Day, and defeated them with the 
slaughter of three of their kings—three Northman kings always 
fell in these battles—and pursued them to their camp, from which 
they were, however, repulsed, and during the night the Northmen 
received considerable reinforcements. ‘The Saxons were compelled, 
therefore, the next day to stand on the defensive in a compact body, 
and they thus sustained the fight all day, till in the evening the 
Northmen counterfeited flight, and thus, as in the battle of 
Ilastings, drew the Saxons out of their strong position, and easily 
overpowered them. A few of the fugitives carried the news of the 
disaster to Croyland Abbey, where the terrified monks, after 
hiding or securing such of their valuables and relics as they could, 
and dismissing all but the very young or very old, awaited with 
their abbot the approach of the Northmen in the choir of the 
Abbey church. Here they were massacred by the invaders, with 
the exception of one youth. ‘The Northmen, after seizing what 
plunder they could, committed the Abbey to the flames, and 
marched to Peterborough, which experienced the same fate. 
About the year 877 Lincolnshire passed permanently into the hands 
of the Northmen, who entirely recolonized it, the relics of the old 
population being absorbed in the dominant and invading race. 
‘Then took place the usual changes in the orthography of places, 
and Grimsby, Spilsby, and numerous other places still attest the 
presence of a Scandinavian population. The county constituted 
part of the territory of the Danish or Northman burghs of Lincoln 
and Stamford, and it was included within the boundary of the 
Daneleagh, or Danish Law or Jurisdiction, at the treaty between 
Alfred of the West Saxons and Guthrum the Dane. Edward the 
Elder and his sister Ethelfleda reduced some of this Danish terri- 
tory under the West-Saxon yoke, and built fortresses along the 
Humber, to secure it against the still unconquered portions to the 
northward; but Lincoln and Stamford held out till 941, when they 
were reduced by King Edmund. In the division of England 
between Canute and Edmund Ironside, Lincolnshire naturally 
fell to the share of the former. In the Saxon division into great 
earldoms, it formed part, first, of the Earldom of Beorn, and 
afterwards of the house of Leofric. 

Doomsday Book supplies us with the usual details as to the fate of 
Lincolnshire under the Norman Conquest. There are enumerated 
92 tenants-in-chief, including the ‘Thanes, and 414 under-tenants. 
As we shall see, there are an unusual number of burgesses of towns 
;mentioned. ‘There are no less than 11,503 sochemanni (socmen) 
| enumerated; 7,723 villeins; and no slaves. The /ordarii or 
cottagers amount to 4,024. This statements indicates a high 
degree of personal freedom and liberty, and seems to show that the 
old Scandinavian class of small freeholders here maintained itself on 
| the soil of England to an unusual extent. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— vo 
UNIVERSITY TESTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I hope the writer of the article on ‘ Sir Roundell Palmer's 
New Test” will complete that article. He has ably shown that 
Sir Roundell’s amendment does an injustice to the teacher. It 
| remains to show that it does an injustice, or that it is not ex- 
| pedient for the taught. But can he do this? He, in common 
with many writers and speakers on the subject of University 
Tests, does not put himself into the place of a father sending his 
son to the University. Take this case. I propose to send my 
| boy of eighteen to Oxford. He has been taught by his parents 
and a good public school a simple faith in God and His Son. He 
| goes to Oxford, where during the lecture his tutor (a learned and 


| lovable man) will state plainly or drop hints that miracles are 
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impossible, that St. John’s Gospel is a beautiful fiction, that the 
Atonement is incredible. Is this right or expedient for the taught, 
for the ordinary Oxford “‘man”? Is a boy of eighteen, or nine- 
teen, or twenty a fit judge of these statements ? 

By all means let the lecturer say these things to grown-up 
tenan (for example) for saying and teaching | 


men. I honour Kt 
what he does say and teach. A year before my son takes orders | 


I hope he will examine the teaching of Renan carefully. But is 
it right that a boy should be encouraged, or rather forced, to listen 
to an attack on Christianity such as a professor, holding Renan’s 
’ views, would be in honesty obliged to make? If M. Renan were | 
going to deliver a course of lectures at Oxford from a professorial | 
chair, I should hasten to hear him myself, but most certainly | 
should not send my son to Oxford.—I am, Sir, &c., F. P. 


[Our correspondent mistakes the true position of young men at | 
the Universities, when he supposes that any silence on the part of | 
their tutors could possibly prevent them from hearing these | 
subjects discussed in the most fearless and often presumptuous 
manner. All that they gain by the test imposed is distrust of 
the bond jide orthodoxy of even the orthodox among their teachers. 


—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE IN IRELAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In the “‘ News of the Week ” ending 13th March you say, 
on the subject of Irish education :— 

‘“‘ Of course, where there are Protestant children, or the chance 
of them, there should be a strict conscience clause, and no dis- 
tinctive Catholic emblems in the school-rooms. But to insist on 
this in districts where there are no Protestants is utter bigotry.” 

I trust you will give insertion to the following remarks on the 
opposite side of the question from yours. 

There are Protestants in nearly all parts of Ireland, and there 
is a chance of them in all ;—there is no part of Ireland where it 
is altogether improbable that Protestants may settle, and need 
education for their children. Suppose a district to have been 
given up as ‘‘ exclusively Catholic,” and that a Protestant family 
settles there and finds the only school an exclusively Catholic 
one, what are they to do for the education of their children? 
Are they to apply to the inspector of schools to get the Conscience 
Clause enforced? ‘This appears obvious, natural, and easy to an 
Englishman who knows nothing about Ireland ; but any one who 
knows Ireland, knows that the priest would not have the slightest 
difficulty in making the neighbourhood uninhabitable by such a 
family. 

I trust you will not urge that it is needless to take isolated 
chances like this into account. Minorities have their rights as 
well as majorities. You are now rightly engaged in putting an 
end to the last vestiges of the old religious inequalities in Ireland ; 
but the danger of persecution is now on the other side, and you 
will effect no real improvement in the state of Ireland if you do 
not give the fullest protection to the scattered Protestant minority 
against a Church that holds in theory the duty of persecution, and 
a people who have not yet learned any respect for liberty and for 
the rights of others. 

As to the general question of Denominational or State Education, 
it must be borne in mind that the meaning of Denominational 
education is education administered by the clergy. If this could 
succeed anywhere, it isin England, where the clergy of the majority 
are educated gentlemen, with patriotic feelings as strong as those 
of the rest of their class; and yet who can say that its results in 
England are quite satisfactory? If, on the contrary, there is a 
country in the world to which it is inapplicable, it is Ireland, 
where the clergy of the majority are ignorant Ultramontane bigots, 
taken from the ranks of a semi-barbarous and disaffected peasantry. 

You will be disappointed if you think that the concession of 
religious equality will make the priests reasonable or just. They 
will continue to be what they are not only iu Ireland, but in Italy 
and Spain. ‘The feeling of religious equality will, I have no 
doubt, improve the feeling of the Roman Catholic laity, but this 
may take time. Political justice is good in itself, but in order to 
do any good it must be understood to be justice; and I fear this 
is what the present generation of Irishmen do not understand. 
The Protestants appear in general unable to understand that in 
disestablishing their Church you have, or can have, any higher 
motive than a desire to purchase the support of Cardinal Cullen, 
and I have no reason to think that the Roman Catholics under- 
stand you any better. ‘The only way to establish religious peace 
in Ireland is to make all the religious parties see that they have 





nothing either to hope or to fear from the Government.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Josern JoHN Murptty. 


POETRY. 
—_—~>— 
THE LAKE. 
(From LAMARTINE.} 
Musr we for ever seek some newer clime, 
Return we cannot, may we not delay, 
Or anchor on the shoreless sea of time 
Ev'n for a day ? 
Last year she sate beside me on this stone, 
Aud whisper’d we would look again on thee ; 
See me, sweet Lake, but ask not why, alone, 
Nor where is she! 
Such was thy murmur ‘neath yon rocky caves, 
The sullen cliff so didst thou idly beat, 
While the light foam that rippled off thy waves 
Fell on her feet. 
One eve, dost thou remember ? silence bore 
Such absolute sway that sound had ceased to be, 
But for the measured cadence of an oar 
Plashing on thee. 
Sudden a sound, more sweet than mortal, broke 
The sleep of Echo in her lonely cell ; 
Ah! how I treasured as the Siren spoke 
Each word that fell! 
“ Time, stay your speed, a little stay, 
To let us taste the joys you bring; 
Do not each moment brush away 
Some pleasure with your wing. 
‘* Where sorrow pines, or labour delves, 
Oh, there in mercy linger not, 
But leave the happy to themselves, 
Forgetting and forgot. 
“In vain, in vain! Time seems in scorn 
More rapidly to urge his flight ; 
Sweet night, endure! And lo! the morn 
Already chaseth night. 
** Oh, let us, then, in mere despair 
Of holding him, with him press on, 
And love the more intensely, ere 
The hour for love be gone.” 
Too jealous Pow’r, must that enchanting cup 
From which the draughts of love and pleasure flow 
Fail, ah! so soon, and wilt thou ne'er dry up 
The urn of woe ? 
Is there no charm to fix one happy hour ; 
*T was here but now, and will it be no more ? 
Doth Time, scarce granting e’er he takes the dower, 
Never restore ? 
Thou past Eternity, thou dark abyss, 
The years by thee engulphed, oh, where are they ¢ 
Give back, give back the youth, the bounding bliss 
Borne far away ! 
Lov’d lake, mute rocks, grottos, and waving groves, 
You whom time spares, or wastes but to renew, 
Eternal be the memory of our loves, 
At least with you! 
Keep it, dear lake! both in thy calm and storm, 
In ev'ry varied aspect of thy shore ; 
In these dark pines, in yon rock’s rugged form 
That beetles o’er, 


Threat’ning thy beauty ; in the light warm ga! 


That wreathes thee into smiles, in ev’ry sound 

‘That Echo wafts o’er thee while moonbeams pale 
Hallow all round. 

Let the soft-sighing rose, the murm’ring wind 
Breathing her name, the bird that flits above, 

All, all that through the senses wakes the mind, 
Record our Love! W. Dz 


* ROBBING GOD.” 
From empty fane and idle priest 
Their wealth to take away, 
And use in sacred Charity, 
Is ** robbing God,” they say. 
And yet the Good Book plainly says, 
In phrase which none can mend, 
That ‘‘ whoso giveth to the poor 
Unto the Lord doth lend.” E. M 
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ST. BERNARD.* 

Ir is with great pleasure that we welcome a second edition of Mr. 
Morison’s Lifv of St. Bernard. Tt cannot indeed claim a place 
in that rare class of historical works which are the fruit of ripe 
and disinterested study, but it is the result of reading wide and 
careful, though carried on with too special an aim. ‘The subject 
is one which has many attractions for an ambitious student. ‘The 
first half of the twelfth century was a time of wonderful 
awakening in Europe. The reformation in which Hildebrand had 
been the chief instrument was bearing fruit, and a lively spiritual 
energy, purifying all classes of the clergy, found its highest expres- 
sion in strenuous attempts at monastic perfection. ‘The new life 
was not confined to the religious sphere. A novel philosophy was 
stirring up men’s minds. Anselm, as he brooded over the Divine 
mysteries, and tried to obtain a clearer apprehension of them, had 
no thought of revolution, but his method in the bolder and less 
reverent hands of Abélard convulsed Europe. Increased study of 
the old Latin authors introduced another fresh influence, while, as 
if all these were insufficient, the Crusades brought into contact the 
antagonistic civilizations of East and West. 

St. Bernard is the dominant figure in this time of change and 
movement. His supremacy is undisputed alike by historians and 
by his contemporaries. It would be difficult to name any one who 
has ever exercised an influence at once so wide and so direct. It 
is not merely that one pope after another yields to his ascendancy, 
that princes and statesmen listen to his advice, or even that 
disputants like Abélard and Gilbert de la Porrée quail before him. 
All this has happened to other men who were backed by powerful 
Church parties. But Bernard’s power is personal, and makes itself 
felt equally in the intimate association of private life and in the 
presence of great assemblies. Still more, the universal attraction 
which he exerted during his life has lasted till now, and we find 
him the object of esteem and reverence, not only to fervent 
Catholics, but to impartial historians, and even to Protestant con- 
troversialists. 

Regarding only the facts of Bernard’s life, it would be difficult 
to find the cause of this veneration. Protestants at least have 
not been won by his asceticism, and even if we allow, with Mr. 
Morison, that asceticism was useful as a protest against the brutal 
sensuality of the twelfth century, it was in no way a special dis- 
tinction of Bernard. In all parts of Europe men were mortifying 
the flesh as severely as he. Hardship for hardship, St. Bruno 
probably suffered more. His action in promoting the second 
crusade testifies to his power, but does not show that he had wider 
views or more wisdom than his contemporaries. In his various 
controversies it is difficult to see anything but the hot-headed 
religious partizan, hasty and unreasonable. Above all, when 
there is a question of religious orthodoxy, he shows the unlovely 
spirit which has marked leaders of religious parties in all ages. 
He reads the accused works, but it is only to find what to con- 
demn. Nor can we ascribe all his faults to his age, for in his 
own time there were men who reached a higher standard. ‘The 
impetuousness, the narrow, onesided activity of Bernard contrast 
badly with the wise and liberal charity of Peter the Venerable. 

Still, when all this has been said, the attraction of Bernard's 
character remains. If we seem to have taken up the position of 
Devil's advocate, it is not from any desire to detract from his fame. 

sut it is only when we have judged the outward acts of the man 
with boldness, and have recognized his faults and weaknesses, that 
we are driven to search into the true source of his greatness. 

The real distinction of Bernard is not political, or even moral, 
but spiritual. He had in rare measure that keen sense of God's 
presence which is in the religious sphere what the direct insight of 
genius is in the intellectual. Few men, even if they are truly 
pious, have the constant sense of God’s nearness, the consciousness, 
if we may so speak, that their souls are lying bare before the 
Divine eye. Bernard had this consciousness, and with it the con- 
viction of God's infinite love, without which it would be intolerable. 
This may not have strengthened his intellectual powers, or pro- 
tected him from errors of judgment, but it quickened his whole 
spiritual being, making his conscience more tender and lively, 
and giving to him an immense energy when engaged in what 
he believed to be God’s work. On this, the key-note of Bernard's 
character, Mr. Morison does not lay sufficient stress. 

It is in Bernard's writings, and especially in his sermons, that 
we are able to recognize his deep spiritual insight. Even after 
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the lapse of seven centuries, in spite of their different theology 
and quaint misapplication of texts, these sermons retain a power 
which enables us to understand how their author swayed the minds 
of his contemporaries. But the selections given here are chosen 
| with the eye of a literary critic rather than of a biographer. We 
| have a full translation of a sermon on the four orders of spirits, 
| curious enough, but little more than an average specimen of the 
| speculative homilies of the age; while the remarkable series that 
| follows it, on the text, ‘* Let him kiss me with the kisses of his 
mouth,” is passed over with only a short quotation. There, is too, 
a strange want of sympathy in the critical remarks. ‘Thus we are 
; told that ‘*his sermons on the Canticles are extremely free and 
discursive, running off frequently into long disquisitions and con- 
templations which have little or no connection with the spiritual 
raptures of the Hebrew King.” We fancy that any one with an 
eye for spiritual raptures would be more likely to find them in the 
sermons than in the text. 

Still stranger is the notice of the beautiful sermon on the death of 
Gerard, which Mr. Morison rightly gives at full length. Almost 
every one who has read this sermon must have been struck with 
the manner in which Bernard’s love for his brother is blent with 
his trust in God. Ilis anguish has free utterance ; but deeper and 
stronger still is his expression of perfect submission to the Divine 
will, rising almost into lyrical triumph, as he recalls Gerard’s 
peaceful death. Mr. Morison possibly includes all such passages 
under the head of ‘conventional phrases usually produced after 
religious conversion.” All he has to say on the sermon is this :— 
‘Thus spoke the sorrowful Bernard on the death of his brother ; 
assuredly, among funeral sermons, one of the most remarkable on 
record. Evidently the monk in those days did not cease to bea 
man,—even a loving and impassioned man.” Such a bald truism 
as this might surely have been spared us. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this radical deficiency injures 
the book throughout. Mr. Morison thoroughly believes that he 
has to deal with a hero, and is inspressed by his greatness, but, for 
want of having made up his mind as to what that greatness con- 
sists in, his touch is apt to be uncertain. Doubtful as to what he 
should praise, he naturally hesitates to blame. He cannot help 
seeing that St. Bernard was a violent partizan, hasty in 
committing himself and obstinate when once committed to 
a side, but he deals with these matters as gingerly as 
his desire for fairness will allow. ‘The want of clear, defi- 
nite thought is specially marked in his treatment of the con- 
troversy between Bernard and Abélard. As far as the narrative 
is concerned there is nothing to complain of. We have a careful 
and vivid account of the early life of Abélard, of the nature of his 
teaching and the interest it excited, of his conflict with Bernard 
and defeat. But when we look for a judgment on the whole 
affair, we get only a defence of Bernard’s sincerity. ‘‘ Bernard 
was right—a religion is a cerfitude. An explained or defended 
religion has half ceased to be one. In Bernard’s devout, loving 
eyes, 2 man who could step forward as patron of Christianity, as 
upholder and protector of the Cross, was as impious as Uzzah, and 
deserved his fate. ‘To render Christianity reasonable, to examine, 
anatomize, and then approve of the ‘mysteries of the faith’ 
seemed to him only less horrible than to deny them. ‘They were 
to be adored amid silent ecstasies, to be brooded over by the 
unruffled soul, till the outer would was lost in their brightness. 
| But the very thought of sitting in judgment on them, of recom- 
| mended their acceptance in consequence, was revolting beyond 
' words to Bernard. For with him faith was not an opinion, but a 
certitude.” 

We say nothing of Mr. Morison’s doctrine concerning an ex- 
plained or defended religion except that, if it be true, St. Paul's 
| religion must have half ceased to be one. What we object to is 
| that all this eloquent passage is beside the mark. Every reason- 
| able person must allow that Bernard really was shocked by 
' Abélard’s teaching. Ie would have the same natural aversion for 
it that Lord Shaftesbury had, and probably has still, for Lecce 
Homo. But his sincerity does not make his conduct less unjust. He 
affords one among many examples of the wrong-doing into whicha 
man may beled by confusing the provinces of faith and inquiry, by 
throwing away half the means which God has given him for 
| arriving at truth. Nor was his success real. Abélard might be 
‘crushed, but the intellectual movement of which he was the 
exponent survived him. For a while the scholastic philosophy 
seemed 2 submissive handmaid of the Church, but freedom was 
slowly reached, and the last great schoolman (a man in whom 
Abélard’s acuteness was joined with something of Bernard's 
spiritual power) was Wiclif, the first herald of the Reformation. 

We have already referred to Mr. Morison’s apology for asceti- 
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cism, but we cannot pass it by without a distinct expression of 
dissent. ‘‘Asceticism,” he says, “is not needed nor appreciated 
now, because daily life offers no revolting wickedness to recoil from. 
In the twelfth century it was the only kind of protest which told 
with sufficient force.” If asceticism is really useful as a protest 
against revolting wickedness, there is surely employment for it now. 
In truth, it was never a means of combating the evil that is in the 
world, but a selfish retreat from it. It was natural enough that 
in a state of society which placed little check upon the passions, 
men should seek protection against themselves by submission to a 


strict rule. But the aim of asceticism rose no higher than the 


safety of the individual soul, and its insufficiency was confessed in_ 


the establishment of the mendicant orders. 

We have devoted our space chiefly to the discussion of our 
differences with Mr. Morison, but we should be sorry to part from 
him in the tone of complaint. Even if all our criticisms are 
admitted, this is still a really valuable book. 
tinguished by research and candour, it has also the great merit of 
never being dull. We ought to add that it is now improved by 
the addition of a good index. 


THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; BICKMORE & WALLACE.* 
[SECOND ARTICLE.) 

Mr. WaLLace has already communicated to the public, in various 
shapes, so many of the results of his travels in the Eastern 
Archipelago (he mentions in his preface having written since his 
return eighteen papers for scientific societies and twelve articles in 
periodicals), that if the present work had never been composed, he 
would still remain one of those who have added most to our 
knowledge of a little known region. ‘The work, however, is 
none the less welcome on that account, and must be reckoned 
one of the most agreeable as well as one of the most instruc- 
tive records of contemporary travel. Nor is its interest 
diminished by the somewhat prior publication of Mr. Bick- 
more, nor yet by the greater recency of the latter's observa- 
tions, although only begun after the close of those of Mr. 
Wallace. ‘The seeing eye, the facile pen, the true spirit of adven- 
ture give a marvellous superiority to the earlier over the later 
observer, and whilst the veracity of the American traveller's 
testimony seems fully confirmed by that of the Englishman, the 
experienced self-possession of the latter shows more than once on 
what slender data the conclusions of the former are founded. Our 
readers may recollect the dread of head-hunters under which Mr. 
Bickmore laboured, and the way in which it disturbed his slumbers 
during the only night he spent on the coast of Ceram, although 
under the protection of a Dutch governor, in whose yacht he had 
come, and of his escort. Mr. Wallace—under no official escort, 
partly in his own ‘‘ prau,”—visited at least nine ports of the island 
(including Wahai, which gave the nightmare to Mr. Bickmore), 
and crossed it in its shorter dimensions. He dwells calmly, here 
on the attempts which are made by the Dutch to christianize the 
natives, there on the preparation of sago, and altogether never 
whilst on the island seems to have had the slightest awkward 
feeling as to the safe connection between his head and shoulders. 
And whilst Mr. Bickmore was content with eight days of forest 
life at Buru, Mr. Wallace seems hardly ever to have been satisfied 
unless he could take up his quarters within, or rather upon, the 
border of the virgin forest, and stayed on one occasion incapa- 
citated for some time by illness in the interior of one of the Aru 
Islands for over six weeks, surrounded by none but wild Papuans, 
to whom at the time he left he had ‘fully intended to come 
back.” 

The interest of Mr. Wallace’s observations is so varied that it 
is impossible to do them justice under all their aspects. As 
respects the ethnology of the Eastern Archipelago, his main 
doctrine is that two great races only divide that region among 
themselves, reddish-brown Malays (amongst whem he includes 
not only Bugis and Tagals, but Dyaks), and sooty-black Papuans ; 


that not only the tribes known variously as Alfuros, Harafuras, | 


&e., but the Polynesians generally, although often lighter even in 
complexion than the Malays, are Papuans, and not Malays, as the 
Polynesians at least have been generally considered to be hitherto. 
He thus sums up the masterly description of the characteristics of 
the two races : 


“The Malay is of short stature, brown-skinned, straight-haired, 
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It is not only dis- | 


beardless, and smooth-bodied. The Papuan is taller, is black-skinned, 
frizzly-haired, bearded, and hairy-bodied. The former is broad-faced, 
has a small nose, and flat eyebrows; the latter is long-faced, has a 
large and prominent nose, and projecting eyebrows. The Malay is 
bashful, undemonstrative, and quiet; the Papuan is bold, impetuous, 
excitable, and noisy. The former is grave and seldom laughs; the 
latter is joyous and laughter-loving ;—the one conceals his emotions, 
the other displays them.” 

It should be added that Mr. Wallace, whilst admitting that 
‘in the affections and moral sentiments” the Papuans “ seem 
very deficient,” and in particular ** are often violent and cruel with 
their children,” with whom ‘the Malays are almost invariably 
kind and gentle,” yet, strange as it may seem to most readers, is 
inclined to rate the Papuan intellect 

“ Somewhat higher than that of the Malays, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Papuans fave never yet made any advance towards civilization. 
. . » » The Papuan has much more vital energy. .. . . Papuan slaves 
show no inferiority of intellect compared with Malays, but rather the 
contrary ; and in the Moluceas they are often promoted to places of 
| considerable trust. The Papuan has a greater feeling for art than the 
Malay. He decorates his canoe, his house, and almost every domestic 
utensil with elaborate carving, a habit which is rarely found among 
tribes of the Malay race. 

In geology Mr. Wallace adopts the view first propounded by 
Mr. Earl, that the Eastern Archipelago divides itself into two 
sub-regions, one connected with Asia, the other with Australia, 
and a map annexed to his work indicates the boundary line 
between what he terms the ‘“ Indo-Malayan” and ‘ Austro- 
Malayan ” divisions (that between the Malayan and Polynesian or 
Papuan races running somewhat more to the east). The great 
islands of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, which are separated from 
each other, and from Malacca and Siam, by seas so shallow that 
ships can anchor in any part of them, since they rarely exceed 40 
fathoms in depth, also ‘* resemble in their natural productions the 
adjacent parts of the continent.” On the other hand, ‘all the 
islands, from Celebes and Lombock eastward, exhibit almost as 
close a resemblance to Australia and New Guinea as the Western 
Islands do to Asia.” ‘The contrast becomes most striking in the 
islands of Bali and Lombock, which are only separated by a deep 
strait 15 miles wide. The former has the barbets, fruit-thrushes, 
and woodpeckers of the western region, scarcely a few cockatoos ; 
Lombock has none of the three former types, but abundance of 
cockatoos, honey-suckers, and brush-turkeys, all but the first 
unknown in Bali, and all unknown further west. Mr. Wallace 
therefore holds that all the islands east of Java and Borneo form 
part ‘of a former Australian or Pacific continent, although some of 
them may never have been actually joined to it.” And he insists 
greatly on the fact of a shallow sea ‘‘always” intimating ‘‘a 
recent” (gure, or an approaching ’) ‘* land connection.” 

Mr. Wallace’s experiences among the orang-utans were all in 
Borneo. Nothing is more curious than his account of the 
demeanour of a little baby “ mias” which he was able to keep 
alive for three months. Mr. Wallace disbelieves in the existence 
of the larger orangs, which have been reported to reach six and 
even seven feet in height, and seems to consider that there is no 
satisfactory evidence of their exceeding four feet and a few inches. 
Ilis account of the birds of paradise has far more novelty, he 
being, as he says, as far as he is aware, “the only Englishman 
who has seen these wonderful birds in their native forests ;” yet 
even he, in ‘‘ five voyages to different parts of the district they 
| inhabit, each occupying in its preparation and execution the larger 
| part of a year,” was only able to procure ‘five species ont of 
| the fourteen known to exist in the New Guinea district.” He 
| believes indeed that all the rarer species are now more difficult to 
| find than they were twenty years ago, not because they are being 
| exterminated, but (a curious economic anomaly) because of the 

increased demand for them from the Dutch, pressed through the 
Sultan of Tidore, who (or whose officers) endeavour to obtain 
them for little or nothing from the head men of the coast villages, 
' who having themselves to purchase them from the mountaineers, 
find it no longer worth their while to do so. 

Mr. Wallace’s merits as a naturalist are, however, so well 
known, that we may with the less reluctance pass over the portions 
of his work which specially relate to the subject, merely com- 
mending to our readers that curious novelty the ‘ flying frog,” 
the inimitably grotesque plate of the baby hornbill with his 
mamma, and a singular instance of mimicry among birds be- 
‘tween a honey-sucker and an oriole. ‘The record of his ** prau ~ 

voyages (which, on the whole, were not prosperous) is full of 
relish, were it only through the contrasts of experience which it 
offers. At the close of the first, whilst he was only a passenger, 
he “ was inclined to rate the luxuries of the semi-barbarous prau 
But in an 





as surpassing those of the magnificent screw steamer.” 
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evil hour he bought one himself, and here is the summary of his 
first voyage in his own boat :— 

‘My first crew ran away ; two men were lost for a month on a desert 
island ; wo were ten times aground on coral reefs ; we lost four anchors ; 
the sails were devoured by rats; the small boat was lost astern ; we were 
38 days on the voyage home, which should not have taken twelve ; we 
were many times short of food and water; we had no compass lamp, 
owing to there not being a drop of oil in Waigiou when we left ; and to 
crown all, during the whole of our voyages, occupying in all 78 days, or 
only twelve days short of three months (all in what was supposed to be 
the favourable season) we had not one single day of fair wind. We were 
always close braced up, always struggling against wind, tide, and leeway, 
and in a vessel that would scarcely sail nearer than eight points from 
the wind.” 

Some of Mr. Wallace’s observations are pregnant with grounds 
for reflection to the politician and the economist. Can there be a 
more remarkable fact than the one recorded in the following 
passage, relating to Dobbo, the emporium of the Aru Islands ?— 

“We were here 1,000 miles beyond Singapore and Batavia, which are 
themselves emporiums of the ‘Far East;’ in a placo unvisited by, and 
almost unknown to, European traders. Everything reached us through 
at least two or three hands, often many more ; yet English calicoes and 
American cloths could be bought for 8s. the piece, muskets for 15s., 
common scissors and German knives at three-halfpence each, and other 
cutlery, cotton goods, and earthenware in the same proportion. The 
natives of this out-of-the-way country can, in fact, buy all these things 
at about the same price as our workmen at home, but in reality very 
much cheaper, for the produce of a few hours’ labour enables the savage 
to purchase in abundance what are to him luxuries, while to the European 
they are necessaries of life.” 

So that the result of the competitive system would seem to be,that 
naked savages at the other end of the world are supplied with the 
products of our industry at the same price as the producers them- 
selves, whilst Trades’ Unions’ Commissioners are gravely inquiring 
whether it should be lawful for these latter, without special let or 
hindrance, to combine for refusing to take less, or for asking more, 
for the labour of production. 

But here is another marvel :— 

“T dare say there are now near 500 people in Dobbo of various races, 
all met in this remote corner of the East, as they express it, to ‘look for 
their fortune,’ to get money any way they can. They are most of them 
people who have the very worst reputation for honesty as well as every 
other form of morality—Chinese, Bugis, Ceramese, and _ half-caste 

Javanese, with a sprinkling of half-wild Papuans from Timor, Babber, 
and other islands—yet all goes on as yet very quietly. This motley, 
ignorant, bloodthirsty, thievish population live here without the shadow 
of a government, with no police, no courts, and no lawyers; yet they do 
not cut each other's throats, do not plunder each other day and night, 
do not fall into the anarchy such a state of things might be supposed 
to lead to... .. . I sleep in a palm-leaf hut, which any one may enter, 
with as little fear and as little danger of thieves or murder as if I were 
under the protection of the Metropolitan Police.” 

And the conclusions expressed by Mr. Wallace in the last few 
pages of his work will be startling to most readers. Having lived 
‘‘ with communities of savages in South America and in the East, 
who have no laws or law courts but the public opinion of the 
village freely expressed,” where ‘* each man scrupulously respects 
the rights of his fellow, and any infraction of those rights rarely 
or never takes place,” he believes ‘‘ it is not too much to say that 
the mass of our populations have not at all advanced beyond 
the savage code of morals, and have in many cases sunk below 
it,” and that 

‘Until there is a more general recognition of this failure of our 
civilization,—resulting mainly from our neglect to train and develop 
more thoroughly the sympathetic and moral faculties of our nature, and 
to allow them a larger sharo of influence in our legislation, our com- 
merce, and our whole social organization,—we shall never, as regards 
the whole community, attain to any real or important superiority over 
the better class of savages.” 

It should indeed be added that, by what seems to us an odd 
inconsistency, Mr. Wallace, for all the high character he gives to 
self-governed savagery, is yet an apologist for the compulsory 
culture system and trade monopolies of the Dutch. 

MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD.* 
‘Tue genie of the Arabian Nights whose liberation nearly proved 
fatal to the fisherman was not the only victim of Solomon. He 
has found a companion in the Author of Lost Sir Massingberd. 
As the first exclamation of the genie on coming out of the bottle, 
and gathering together his clouds of smoke till they became asolid 
body, was addressed to that wise monarch, so this book opens 
with a complaint that the title which was just suited to it has 
been preoccupied by the writer of ‘* Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher.” 
Perhups it would be unsafe to carry the simile further. We cer- 
tainly do not find the seal of Solomon on this bottle, and though 
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we see the clouds of smoke, they can scarcely be said to take 
a solid shape. The pretentious way in which some average 
magazine papers are presented to us as the fruit of the long 
experience of one well versed in human affairs sets us against 
them from the beginning. Their want of any definite purpose or 
method, the flimsiness of some of the writing, the shallowness or 
triteness of most of the reflections, force themselves painfully on 
our minds when we close the volume. While we were skimming 
it over, we sometimes lost sight of these faults, but that was be- 
cause we forgot the title. We took each paper by itself, and 
judged it as we should have judged it in a magazine. The result 
of this process was that we found a fair number of sensible remarks, 
two or three good stories, one or two clever observations, and cer- 
tain opinions which might be worth an argument. When we put 
all these things together, they do not come to much ; it is a ques- 
tion whether they justify republication. But if such papers are 
to be collected, the first essential is modesty. To call special 
attention to a book of the kind is the surest way of proclaim- 
ing its defects. The preface says, ‘‘In intention, at least, we 
are equal to Solomon, since our object is to teach folks ‘ how 
to get on in the world’; and further, that without acknowledging 
the authority of the audacious ‘J. P. Robinson, he’ (of the Biglow 
Papers) to the effect that ‘they didn’t know everythin’ down in 
Judee,’ it must be allowed that during the many centuries 
which have intervened since the days of the wisest of Kings the 
ocean of life has a good deal altered, and that the mariner 
(notwithstanding thirty-six editions of Mr. ‘Tupper’s Proverbial 
Philosophy) needs a new chart to steer by.” After this, we feel 
that the greatest amount of performance would not come up to 
the promise. A very peculiar genius is required to equal at once 
Solomon and Tupper. The mere chart of the ocean of life must 
have immense extent and varied soundings. It is not enough to 
heave the lead occasionally in some of the bays which are most 
often visited, and to chip off little bits from some of the reefs on 
which ships have been wrecked. Yet we do not think even the 
author of this book, in his most pretentious mood, would claim to 
do more. He cannot hold that all life is summed up in fifteen 
papers, the subjects of which are money, love, friendship, 
marriage, conversation, pleasures, children, the professions, and so 
on. He will differ from us as regards his treatment of those 
subjects. We cannot expect him ‘to see with us that his papers 
afford no practical guidance to mariners. It may appear to him 
that we are hopelessly obtuse not to appreciate his delicate way of 
conveying useful knowledge. When he describes his own lead-line 
and the exact mark which was in his hands at the time that the 
plummet touched the bottom, we ought to understand that he is 
giving us the soundings. But if so, we should prefer plain figures, 
and in most cases those figures are known to us already. Nothing 
can be staler, for instance, than the attack on classical education. 
Weare assured that the author has been educated at an expense of 
from £100 to £250 for twelve years, and has learat nothing—in all 
literalness and in capital letters Norminc. How often we have 
heard that before, though perhaps we never before believed it so 
implicitly. Surely the successor of Solomon ought to know better 
than to give us such platitudes as would better become the pupils 
of Tupper? He might see that the fact of his having learnt nothing 
does not necessarily cast any reflection on the system. it may 
have been suited for the rest of the world, though unsuited for him. 
It may have been suited for him, while he was unsuited for it. It 
may have done him good which he does not know of. In fact, 
there are plenty of solutions without our coming to the only one 
which the author will never accept, but which will be the first to 
occur to his readers. Again, the argument that the clerical pro- 
fession is a paying one because it insures the position of a gentle- 
man is not only an old paradox, but a fallacious one. It is true 
that the status of a clergyman is something certain, and that his 
prefix is an introduction to society. But then these advantages 
are only felt by those who have no status of their own, and no 
other means of introduction. ‘‘ Directly you get your country 
curacy you are free of, at least, all the fea-tables in the county ;” 
and as if that was not enough in itself, you begin life at twenty- 
three with an income of £100 a year. ‘The author argues that 
this prospect ought to content every one who is not likely to be 
Lord Chancellor or Chief Commissioner of Police. But the 
attraction of tea-tables and £100 a year does not endure for ever. 
A time comes when something more solid is needed. If the curate 
has no interest, he has little chance of bettering himself, while his 
own position is uncertain. ‘The small livings which alone are 
likely to reward him cost more than they bring in. Had he been 
in any other position in life, he would not have begun with good 
society and £190 a year, but he would have been more certain of 
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rising. No doubt, if he is a tradesman’s son and a dunce, there 
may be nothing better in prospect. But we hardly think the mass 
of clergymen answer to that definition, however well it may suit 
the “ ordinary Tom” to whom our author is so profoundly superior. 

Of course, if this book is written for the ‘‘ ordinary Tom,” for 
one whose father was a tradesman, who is himself a dunce, and 
who has learnt nothing from an expensive education, the tone 
adopted by the author is natural and praiseworthy. ‘The * ordinary 
Tom” must be overawed by the show of vast wisdom. He has 
probably heard of Solomon. When he left the public school at 
which he was flogged with the very birch that had just been 
hallowed by the closest contact with a lord, he had certainly a 
copy of Tupper among his leaving books. ‘These two names and 
the promise to excel them will attract his attention. If he buys 
the book, its success will be enormous. If he reads it, great will 
be the comfort derived from it. Some of his old illusions will 
Ile may be distressed to hear that very few | 


perhaps be shaken. 
men ever do fall in love, and save at a very early age, not very 
many are capable of it. If he has a friend, he will look 
forward rather nervously to the time when he will be afraid 
to confess his engagement. But the prospect of marriage will 
be cheered by the assurance that a good wife will not reproach 
a man for a next morning's headache, if it does not come too often. 
He will learn much that is useful about conversation. ‘The sneer 
at men who pass judgment on wines may perhaps be painful to 
him, for the ‘‘ ordinary Tom” is just the one who is curious about 
the vintages, and has taken high orders in Oxford port. But the 
e who use French phrases unnecessarily will seem 





censure of those 
the perfection of satire if the “ordinary Tom” has never travelled. 
The encouragement given him to repel an intentional rudeness by 
the use of ‘* whatever Greek fire lies handy to his tongue,” even 
if that leads to the use of a little coarseness, will no doubt be 
taken to heart. In future, we shall know the pupils of the 





Author of Lost Sir Massingberd by steady drinking without 
any talk about wines, a regard for clerical life as insuring the 
position of a gentleman, an education which has taught them 
nothing, and a hatred of French phrases. And if we know them, 
we shall take care to be civil to them, for fear of Greek fire and a 
little coarseness. What else they may learn from their teacher 
does not appear so plainly. If they take to authorship indeed, 
which we fear is a violent supposition, the example set them in 
the paper on *‘ Books” may show how ‘Thackeray's first Round- 
about Paper should be taken to heart, while the paper on ‘* Sick- 
ness” will give them a study in the manner of /lappy Thoughts. 
To save them the trouble of finding out from Goldsmith’s Essays 
that ‘‘an author called Lilly’s grammar has the remark ‘ es in 
presenti perfectum format,’ which 1 may translate ‘ ready money 
makes a perfect man,’” their kind precepter has given them a 
new version, without the point or the fidelity of the original. 
But perhaps what will most mislead them is his advice to them to 
give way at once to every generous impulse, if at least there is no 
doubt of the fitness of the object. The qualification seriously 
alters the sentence, for how is sudden generosity to pause and as- 
certain that there is any such fitness? Yet passing over this, we 
doubt the wisdom of the suggestion. ‘‘’The shock of such an 
impulse,” we are told, ‘* never occurs twice with the same force ; 
the best time for doing a good action is very often the only one— 
This may be so, and yet such generosity 


namely, the present.” 
It is in many cases a form of 


is often the opposite of a virtue. 
self-indulgence under the guise of charity, and if it is merely 
practised for the sake of pleasant recollections, it can hardly 
“happen to tally with religion and morality.” 

However, if we were to begin to discuss such questions with the 
author, we should be led away from our subject. ‘lhe few lines 
which remain to us shall be pleasant. It is natural that a man of 
the world should have stories to tell, and the present one shines 
more in storigs than in maxims. Ilis account of the wealthy 
uncle who had long kept a nephew dancing attendance on him in 
the hope of being his heir, and literally choked with rage when 
the nephew at length gave him a piece of his mind, is worth a good 
deal of moralizing on the evils of mammon-worship. ‘The paper 
about ** Children ” is pleasant in itself, and it contains at least two 
good stories. ‘There is the one of a boy who promised faithfully 
not to say anything about the nose of an expected guest, and who 
kept his promise by staring half dinner-time in the stranger's face, 
and then remarking, ‘* Why, mamma, how cv we talk about it ? 
He has got xo nose.” And then we have the history of the funeral 
of a favourite canary, performed by a chief mourner carrying 
some ostrich feathers on a board, and a small clergywoman with 
a pair of bands on, a white sheet for a surplice, and the County 





Directory for a prayer-book ; while the coffin was covered with an 


old velvet skirt of what was once mamma's grandest dress, and 
the youngest child of the family brought up the rear tolling the 
dinner-bell slowly. Another good story is that of an Australian 
magnate, whose health was proposed at a banquet given in his 
honour. Ile declined to make a speech in return. ‘* Gentlemen,” 
said he, ‘* what you have said is doubtless true and certainly agree- 
able, but I never made but one speech in my life before any large 
number of people, and short as it was, the result was so unfortunate 
that [ made up my mind never to make another.” On further 
inquiry, it was found that that the speech in question was made at 
the Old Bailey. It consisted of ** Not Guilty, my Lord,” yet the 
result was transportation for life. Such anecdotes may not carry 
out the intention of the book as expressed in its preface, but they 
shed over it a light, cheerful tone, and make it readable. 


ELLA’S MUSICAL SKETCHES.* 

AN artist discoursing of his travels is apt to be egotistical ; a pro- 
fessional man enlightening the public as to the details of his pro- 
fession is prone to the vice of ‘ puffing.” Literary men are, 
perhaps, more than others, inclined to believe that the outside 
world is vitally interested in their private affairs. And it is not 
the artistic world alone, nor even chiefly, that is to be blamed for 
this. A public ignorant, for the most part, of the claims of 
culture—admiring not so much merit as success—must expect that 
artistic people will think of themselves and speak of themselves 
as distinct from the masses, and must pardon them when they 
fall into the error of supposing that the curiosity shown to the 
sensation of the hour may be equally evoked by those who, while 
being artistic, are not so broadly popular. A really clever man is 
often fond of displaying himself and his affairs; while the man 
who would be clever if he could is never tired of exhibiting his 
little doings—of airing, as Thackeray said, “ his twopenny-half- 
penny personality.” 

Our readers must remember plenty of books which have shown 
this tendency in one form or another—biographies of ///trateurs, 
painters, actors, popular divines, yes, even of the various rela- 
tives of popular divines also! But we are not about to trouble 
our readers with any similar work. ‘The book before us is 
necessarily somewhat eyotistical, because it is the record, to a 
great extent, of personal experiences. But Mr. Ella is too 
instructed a man to obtrude himself needlessly in any place; and 
least of all, we are sure, would he obtrude his own personality 
where it is of his favourite art that he professes to discourse. 

Mr. Ella’s services to society in the matter of good music are 
so well known that they need not be dwelt upon here for 
one moment. It is at the concerts of the Musical Union 
that are gathered the most cultivated amateurs in London, and 
it is to Mr. Ella that many of these owe their discriminating 
power. One is, therefore, naturally inclined to look with hope 
upon a book that has his name attached to it; and on closing the 
book, it is a pleasure to feel that one has not been dawdling over 
silly personal stories of the peculiarities of famous artists, but that the 
volume has taught one many serviceable facts not otherwise attain- 
able. We shall be doing more justice to the Musical Sketches if we 
make our review to consist partly of extract. But it will be well 
to remark that Mr. Ella’s facts are not bare facts; many of them 
are suggestive. by pointing, for example, a clear comparison 
between the musical advantages of Paris, London, and Vienna, 
he makes us see plainly what it is that London wants, and to 
see our deficiencies is, at all events, the first step towards 
remedying them. 

But before beginning our brief extracts, let us say what the Musical 
Sketches contain. Mr. Ella’s diary extends, he tells us, over more 
than forty years of his life, and in it there are multitudinous 
anecdotes, of which he has selected the most interesting. The 
reader has only to remember that for this long period Mr. Ella has 
mixed in the best musical society in Europe to be sure that he 
has at his command stores of information, experience, and obser- 
vation. Like a true artist, he cannot refrain from frequent and 
justly indignant protests against the kind of music which has long 
been too popular in England. Gradually, no doubt, Englishmen 
and Englishwomen are discovering that in matters of music—even 
more notably than in those of the sister arts—our country must 
be content to learn from other and more cultivated nations. For 
many years Italian opera music was the “ correct thing,” in 
society and out of it. Opera-music was heard upon the piano in 
private drawing rooms as constantly as it was heard upon the stage. 
Of recent years, English ballads have come into some sort of fashion ; 
and one or two facile native composers have sprung into fleeting, 





* Musical Sketches: Abroad and at Home. By John Ella. London: Ridgway. 1869 
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though, for the time, very grea? popularity. But it is impossible | that country. As far as modern Europe is concerned, eastward 
for an immense series of trivial compositions,—admitting of no | the course of letters takes its way. ‘Lhe position of Hungarian 


worthy effort, repaying no trouble on the part of the executant, 
—to retain their hold upon the public. 
the copyright of the music of the moment, and force it upon their 
customers, retard the progress of the art in any worthy sense; but 
a right judgment will ultimately, and is now beginning to assert 
itself, even among the less instructed amateurs of music; and it 
is very clear that until we have more than one Sterndale Bennett, 
and more than one Arthur Sullivan, we must look beyond our own 
borders,—though not necessarily to Italy,—for music of enduring 
interest. This, by the way, Mr. Ella points out, courteously 
enough: but, we think, very plainly. Against the music- 
sellers we have not observed that he makes any charge; 
but their injurious influence,—with one or two creditable 
exceptions,—is, among the real amateurs of music, so well 
known and so generally admitted a fact, that we do not need 
to saddle ourselves with the responsibility of the accusa- 
tion. Mr. Ella declares that French music is undervalued in 
England, and this is undoubtedly true, only one among the very 
many accomplished and eminent composers of rance,—we mean, 
of course, Charles Gounod,—having attained any wide popularity 
here. What is known in England of the majority of the works 
of Boeildieu, Hérold, Berlioz, Mehul, and ‘Thomas,—composers 
old and new? Are we familiar with the music of ** the nationali- 
ties”? Well, it is true we know something of Polish Chopiu and 
Hungarian Heller. ‘The classies of Germany are, perhaps, more 
respected than liked, even now, by the majority of concert-goers. 
A great English poet, half a century in advance of his time, and 
distinguished from his fellow-countrymen by quick appreciation 
of all that is best in foreign art, said, some years since, ** Schu- 
mann’s our music-maker now.” But he was speaking through 
the mouth of an Academician of France, and England is ouly now 
learning to tolerate what Vienna and Paris long ago saw to be 
good. 

We pass now from a strain of complaint, and give one or two 
of Mr. Ella’s anecdotes and suggestions. Hear about the Con- 
servatoire :— 

“The success of the Conservatoire is the result of its direction by 
men of genius and intelligence from all parts of Europe; and the excel- 
lent books of instruction in every branch of musical education attest the 
wisdom of the directing minds in appointing the right men to the right 
place. ,The institution has been recently improved, and the number 
of pupils of both sexes, amounting to some hundreds, is now greatly 
augmented by the admission of military muscians for education as 
bandmasters. . . . . The symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
were played in Paris so far back as 1805, but no organized society 
existed in the French capital for the especial performance of first-class 
orchestral music until 1828. At this period was formed an association 
of eminent performers, under the direction of the late Habeneck. This 
‘Concert-Society,’ with its unique band of seventy-six performers, now 
gives the same programme to different sets of subscribers,—1,500 each, 
in the Conservatoire Theatre. .... The unity of style, equality of 
timbre among the wood, and homogeneity of tone in the brass instruments 
give to these performances a charm that cannot escape the admiration 


Music-sellers, who buy | 


literature presents points both of similarity and dissimilarity to the 
two just mentioned. Compared with either Germans or Russians, 
the Ilungarians are but a handful of men. ‘Their whole his. 
tory is one of a struggle, protracted through centuries, not for 


glory, not for aggrandizement, but for bare existence. The eon. 


sciousness of their numerical weakness and national danger can be 
traced in their literature, which bears to a great extent what Mr, 
Matthew Arnold would eall the “note of provinciality.” Hun. 
gary and men and things Hangarian are almost exclusively the 
themes of all Ilungarian literature, whether history, poetry, or 
prose fiction. And if a Hungarian author does treat foreign sub- 
| jects, how inferior is he to himself when describing native scenes 
}and native characters! This is strikingly exemplified in M, 
Joékai's Hungarian Nabob, Full of extravagancies and impossi- 
bilities as are both the French and Hungarian scenes and charac- 
ters in that romance, the reader yet feels that the latter have in 
them some savour of reality, which all the author's liveliness of 
imagination fails to impart to the former. ‘This provincial cha- 
racter of Hungarian literature, which is, perhaps, common to 
those of all the lesser nations, is aggravated by the peculiar 
position of their language. Danish, Swedish, Dutch, Portuguese 
are languages spoken by small nations, but their similarity to 
those spoken by nations of greater literary importance causes them 
to be occasionally learned by foreigners. But the Magyar, to use 
the forcible expression of one of his own peasant songs, is * the 


very true orphan upon earth.” Ilis language is as strange to his 
Slavonic neighbours as it is to the Teutonic and Romance-speaking 
peoples. Hence a Hungarian author can reckon upon no audience 
or criticism beyond the narrow limits of his native land. 

The character of a literature is further affected by the general 
spirit of the age. It is, perhaps, an unfortunate thing for 
Hungarian literature that its present immature stage of develop- 
ment is synchronous with democratic bustle, railways, and 
the daily press. ‘These influences have tended to tempt many 
writers, by nature worthy of better things, to haste and slovenii- 
ness, to aim at quantity rather than quality, at producing a 
momentary effect rather than a ~77%4a 23 asi. ‘The intense interest 
felt by the Hungarians in politics and the free public life tradi- 
‘tional among them have contributed to throw the literary energy 
of the country into the columns of the political journals. What 
Nor should 





reviews are in Russia, newspapers are in Hungary. 





‘ee omit to notice one additional source of slovenliness, as it is 


of every connoisseur. Thrice have I visited all the best concerts in | 


Germany; and after twenty-seven years’ experience of the best bands of 
London, I am bound to award the palm to the Conservatoire orchestra.” 

And here, to end with, are a story and a bit of criticism, taken 
at random :— 

“In Vienna I was told that a publisher having ventured to reprove 
Beethoven for writing such diflicrlt music, he pettishly replied, ‘Ich 
schreibe fiir Gemiither, nicht fiir Kautleute’ (I write for minds, not for 
merchants). ..... First impressions in music are not easily effaced, 
and often prejudice the hearer against a tine performance, differing in 
tempo and style from that which his memory retains of the first hearing 
of acomposition by an inferior player. I have observed that quick 
music, played by a pianist of a cold temperament, and by another of an 
opposite nature, though taken at the same pace, produces an effect so 
different as to lead to the conclusion that one played faster than another 
This difference arises entirely from the absence or presence of that 
attribute which, as Fétis justly observes, distinguishes the mechanical 
and poetical organization of a player, viz., rhythmical accent.” 


PAUL GYULAI'S TALES.* 
Tue exact relation of cause and effect subsisting between the 
political circumstances of a nation and the character and position 
of its literature is an interesting subject for speculation, to which 
we cannot pretend to do justice within the limits of this article. 
That the literature of Germany was developed later than those of 
Spain, France, and England was in great measure due to the 
peculiarly subordinate and unnational ré/e played by Germany in 
the drama of European history between the Reformation and the 


French Revolution. The development of Russian literature was | 


deferred to a still later period by the still less fortunate position of 





* Vazlatok és Képek. Urta Gyulai Pal. Pest. 1867. 


eminently characteristic of the country. During the persecution, 
more or less severe, to which Magyarisin was subjected by the 
Austrian Government from 1849 to 1859, it was considered a 
sacred and patriotic duty to encourage the national literature. 
This was understood by a half-educated public, peculiarly open to 
the arts of that patriotism which Dr. Johnson described as * the 
last refuge of a scoundrel,” to mean the indiscriminate purchase 
of all books, good, bad, and indifferent, which appeared in the 
national language. It is a striking proof of the tendency of the 
human mind to be blinded by protectionist fallacies, that many 


| Ilungarians, who are very far from being uneducated, and by no 


| means wanting in shrewdness, failed to see that such a patronage 
| was more injurious to their national literature than the severest, 
even the unfairest, criticism. 

It is because slovenliness is the besetting sin of comtemporary 
Hungarian literature, that the author whose name stands at the 
head of this article more especially demands our favourable notice. 
M. Gyulai at least appreciates the truth that in literature quality 
is of more importance than quantity. He is said to have astonished 
a fellow /ittcratenr by expressing a wish to put all he had to say 
in one book, and that a short one. He is known in his own 

country principally as the author of a biography of the poet 
Virismarty, which is substantially a history and a criticism of 
Hungarian Jiterature during the first half of this century. ‘That 
literature was in great measure an artificial production, originated 


' by a section of the educated classes in rivalry of contemporary 


German literature. ‘The criticisms of Lessing served, as it were, 
for its starting-point ; but through Kisfaludy, the Italian poets, 
through Berzsenyi and others, the old Latin classics, exercised great 
influence over it, and contributed to impress on it a still more 
exotic stamp. Attempts were, however, made by Czuczor and 
others to give it a more popular character. ‘This problem was at 
length solved in 1842 by the appearance of Petifi, whose songs 
were modelled on the Nepdulok (German Volkslicder) of the Magyar 
peasantry, and yet contained enough delicacy of sentiment and 
| originality of thought to recommend thein to the cultivated classes. 


| Virismarty himself was the first to recognize the merits of his 
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youthful rival. Petofi’s lyrics for the most part present to the 
uncritical reader an appearance even more unstudied and careless 
than those of Heine, and after his death in 1849, during the 
prevalence of foreign oppression and mistaken patriotic patronage 
alluded to above, were eagerly used as models by the mass of idle 
young mev, whose education had been prematurely closed by the 
war, while the cessation of free public life had forced them into 
literature. Petofi thus exercised one decidedly bad influence on 
the literature of his native country, by flooding it with a quantity 
of subjective lyrical poetry written by men whose capacities 
seldom surpassed and often fell short of mediocrity, than which no 
form of literary exertion is more unprofitable. ‘These untaught, 
uncultivated,—or, to use an expressive Hungarian word, betydr,— 
geniuses argued that because Petwfi led a life of vagabondage, ran 
away from school, enlisted as a common soldier, became a 
strolling player, and wrote poetry which had passed into the 
mouths of the peasantry, therefore the true qualifications of 
a poet were unlimited ignorance, bad manners, eccentric dress, 
and defiance of criticism, good taste, and common sense. In 1861 
Petéfi's relations requested M. Gyulai to edit his miscellaneous 
works. Ile made the accomplishment of that task subservient to 
a critical purpose, sedulously pointing out to the admirers and 
soi-disant imitators of the poet that, like all other artists, Petofi 
had served a severe apprenticeship before he became a master- 
bard. And what M. Gyulai taught as biographer of Vorismarty 
and editor of Petifi, he exemplifies in the two volumes of Sketches 
and Pictures before us. The limits of this article will not allow us 
to do more than notice briefly one or two of them. Among tales 
so nearly equal in merit our choice must necessarily be arbitrary. 
Let us take ** The Miser’s Death ":— 

“The village of Fenyiid” [so the story commences] “ is situate in the 
county of Torda, not far from the mountains of Gorgény. The scenery 
is delightful; the village shabby, not so much the houses as the inhabi- 
tants. In their midst rises the church ; not far from that two Jewish 
distilleries ; at the end of the village a row of gypsy huts. Here, as 
everywhere else, the Hungarian has his Jew and his Gypsy, the necessary 
supplements, as it were, of his nationality.” 


M. Torjai, the miser of the piece, is then introduced to us. He 
is a ‘‘nobleman,” é.¢., in the Hungarian sense of the word, but it 
is so far from answering the idea we attach to it, that he is not 
even a gentleman. He often boasted to his servants that he 
started from home on a white horse with five florins in his pocket, 
having left behind eight younger brothers and sisters, who would 
have diminished his share of the paternal inheritance to a few 
furrows. By serving first as farm bailiff, then as land steward, to 
magnate landed proprietors, he had contrived, by dint of picking 
and stealing, combined with the strictest economy, to accumulate 
enough money to set up as a landed proprietor himself. His 
tumbledown unsightly dwelling shows plainly enough what little 
store he sets on mere appearances. ‘The most he seems to care for 
is that it should not come down about his ears. Nor was the 
improvement in his pecuniary circumstances reflected in his dress, 
which remained as cheap and shabby as ever. It was to land- 
lords of this description that the reforms of 1848 were most 
unpalatable, and 

“No one in Hungary or Transylvania felt profounder grief than did 
M. Torjai when he found that the peasants, for whose labour, as consti- 
tuting no small part of the property, he had paid so much, were no 
longer bound to work on his fields, and that he was further to pay taxes 
just as if he were a peasant himself. In vain did he go out into the 
street and cough so violently that they could hear him at the other 
end of the village; but few took off their hats to him. In vain did he 
salute the magistrate of the hundred twice as low as he had been used to 
do; he no longer showed himself ready to levy executions on his poor 
debtors. In vain did the crops come up so well; there was no one to 
get them in, and if they were got in, why the half of them would go to 
the tax-gatherer. There he sat for days on the covered terrace in 
front of his house, and to his foreman abused the peasants, who eat and 
drank and danced without caring what became of their former kind 
lord and the Diet which had reduced honest men to beggary. Then he 
complained to his housekeeper, Sarah, that the world was going to rack 
and ruin, that they should die of hunger; and told her not to cook so 
much as before, nor to expect ber former wages.” 

The habitual meanness of the man, his occasional acts of 
hesitating generosity to a nephew who seems likely to make a 
figure in the world and do credit to his family, the desperate 
resistance which he offers on his deathbed to the inquisitive greed 
of his relatives, are depicted with M. Gyulai’s conscientious 
fidelity to nature and able selection of details. When the old 
man at length expires amid the threats and curses of his own kin, 


unction, and who insists strongly on the duty of providing for her 
own household, which if she neglected she would be worse than an 
infidel,—are contrasted together with grimly effective humour. 
One ray of light is allowed to illumine this dark picture of the 
meanest of human passions. An orphan girl, whose mother, a 
French governess, had knocked one night at Torjai’s door, and 
died after a short illness, tends the old miser with almost filial 
affection to the very last. 

It is curious to see three of the elements which form the interest 
of ‘‘ The Miser’s Death ” recombined in an entirely different story, 
“The Last Master of an Old Court-House.” There, again, we 
have a landlord dying slowly amid the hostility of his former 
tenantry, persecuted by the undutiful conduct of his own relations, 
and tended on his deathbed by an orphan taken into his house 
from charity. But M. Radnoéthy is quite a different character 
from the miser Torjai. He is the last scion of a family of rank and 
power, who has played an important part in the administration of 
the country, and, if too much under the influence of aristocratic 
prejudices, is also sustained by the consciousness that his sufferings 
are undeserved. ‘The description of the proud old gentleman 
wasting away in the sole companionship of a confidential servant, 
with whom he relives their common past, is one of the most 
pathetic pictures ever drawn ; and yet such is the self-restraint of 
our author, that the taste of the most fastidious reader is never 
jarred. 


NEW POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 
“THE opinion,” says Ricardo, ‘that the price of commodities 
depends solely on the proportion of supply to demand, or demand 
to supply, has become almost an axiom in political economy, and 
has been the source of much error in that science.” It might have 
been thought that after Ricardo no opinion which he questions 
would remain an axiom, but according to the author whose book 
is before us this is a mistake. In explaining the relations of 
capital and labour, his principal work is to refute preconceived 
errors on the subject of supply and demand which he thinks have 
obscured these relations. And he attacks the errors or supposed 
errors of political economists generally with all the gusto of a man 
who has made a new discovery and is singularly proud of it. He is 
evidently astonished at himself. ‘ How,” he asks, “* can such 
presumption be excused? How can such audacity be justified ? 
Clearly only by making good my case, only by my completely 
proving my assertions. ‘This, however, | shall do to the satisfaction 
of every competent judge, if I cite examples inconsistent with the 
propositions in question—examples in which the relations between 
supply and demand do not determine price.” We are sorry to say, 
after so much brave language, that the writer to all appearance 
has only made an elaborate blunder. [It will be apparent from 
Ricardo’s sentence how little cause there is for the supposition that 
the received doctrine in political economy has been for a long time 
what he supposes. ‘That it has ever been in England a completely 
unthought-of error, justifying the tone of attack indulged in, may 
be considered very doubtful, as Adam Smith, when carefully read, 
gives no countenance to it whatever. If it be the case, as is sup- 
posed, that Mr. Mill has struck against the rock which Ricardo 
buoyed, surely Mr. Mill is not everybody, even if his scientific 
orthodoxy is admitted. The author blunders more egre- 
giously in attempting to set up a new doctrine. He makes 
no reference at all to the well-known formula that it is the 
“cost of production” which ultimately determines the price 
of everything,—the natural price, which is always becoming the 
market price, which sets limits to the operation of supply and 
demand that affect market price, but do not determine it. This 
is at least an intelligible doctrine about price; but, passing over 
it altogether, the author asks us to accept a vague proposition 
about competition being ‘‘ alone the immediate arbiter of price.” 
His purpose, indeed, is to show that in the case of labour, as 
supply aud demand do not determine price, aud he supposes 
nothing else but competition does so, it may be practicable by 
artificial means to operate on competition, and so raise the price 
of labour. How absurd all this is! Political economy treats of 
the general causes affecting the operations of industry, but is 
hardly concerned with the “higgling of the market,” which, 
for scientific purposes, would be quite as exact an expres- 
sion as competition. The real problem is to express the 
general laws which affect competition, and that is at least 





his former peasants merely observe what a pity it was that he had 
not died before, when they had to work for him; now there was 
no profit in his death. ‘The three relatives,—his drunken brother 
Samuel, his resolute bullying nephew Joseph, and his sister-in- 
law, the wife of a Protestant pastor, whose conversation is full of 


attempted by the doctrine about the cost of production and 
the influence of “ supply and demand.” No doubt in the 
higgling of the market there are all sorts of cross-currents, and 








* On Labour; its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues ; its Actual Present and Possible 
Future. By W.T. Thornton. London: Macmillan and Co, 1869. 
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individual defects, and disadvantageous circumstances affecting, 
it may be, whole classes, which cause fluctuation, and impede the 
working of the general laws; but a writer should understand 
what branch of the inquiry he is pursuing, should understand 
what the general laws are, and should be very careful not to ex- 
aggerate or mistake the effect of the special causes. Lolitical 
economy, we admit, has a very grim definition of the ‘ cost of pro- 
duction ” of labour,—the minimum of food, clothing, and other 
necessaries requisite for a labourer and his family,—but if the 
definition is true, little good will be got by investigating the 
question of the price of labour without any reference to it 
whatever. Like some other repulsive truths, it has healing 
under its wings. In a community where wealth accumulates, 
the market price of labour tends to be above the natural 
price, will often be far above it; and the meaniog of ‘ neces- 
sary” is so elastic that it may include an indefinite addition 
to the ‘cost of production” which, once made, is not easily 
reduced. As the world for a long time, with new inventions 
every day, and improved education of labourers, and immense 
resources untouched, must be progressive, the hardest facts of 
political economy perhaps hold out the best and surest prospect for 
the welfare of the labourer. 

The errors in the exposition of the special causes which hamper 
the labourer in the higgling of the market are equally curious. 
Our author fancies that the disadvantages of the labourer, com- 
pared with those of the sellers of other commodities, make his 
situation altogether exceptional, create a specific difference between 
labour and other commodities. One cause of this is that the 
sellers of labour are many, and the buyers few; whereas in other 
things the buyers are many, and the sellers few. Another cause 
is that labour is almost always sold unreservedly, and other com- 
modities almost never. The author is under a complete illusion. 
With regard to the first cause alleged, a little reflection might 
have shown that there are other commodities besides labour 
where the sellers are overwhelmingly more numerous than the pur- 
chasers. Almost all raw produce is collected from many sellers, 
in the first instance, to be distributed after manufacture among 
many purchasers. How many cotton-growers are there in propor- 
tion to the Lancashire manufacturers? or how many rag merchants 
in proportion to the paper manufacturers? or how many people in 
proportion to the rag merchants who buy from them? The 
country neighbourhoods, where one or two dealers have the 
complete command of the whole produce over a large area, may 
supply an equally good illustration. To judge by some curious 
expressions, Mr. Thornton cannot get retail dealing out of his head 
—as if the only commercial business of his life had been the 
spending of an income in shops. But not only are other com- 
modities often in what is supposed to be the exceptional predica- 
ment of labour, —few purchasers to many sellers,—but labour itself 
has frequently many buyers. ‘There may be rare cases, such as 
those of commissionnaires or porters, where there are innumerable 
possible buyers, as in the retail transactions which Mr. ‘Thornton 
had in his mind; but domestic service is a good instance of an 
employment where employers are very numerous,—almost as 
numerous as the employed. As to the other cause of difference,— 
the unreserved offer of labour,—the fact is not quite true of the 
labourer in England, with the Poor Law behind him; but what 
is Mr. Thornton's notion of business, to suppose that there is no 
pressure worth speaking of upon other sellers to dispose of their 
commodities? Clearly, he does not know a life in which 
bills are always coming’ due, and a man’s outstanding obligations 
may be five times the amount of his capital—far from an un- 
common case. Many men in business must make sales or wind up 
within a narrowly defined time. Of course they willstop producing 
if they lose by it, but so, for that matter, will the labourer, 
whose labour will not be produced if he doves not eat. It is 
obvious enough that the unskilled labour of an ignorant man 
must be sold at the maximum of disadvantage for higgling, which 
is a good reason for looking to the education of the labourer and 
multiplying his means of access to markets; but there is no room 
for a special theory. 

Starting with such a basis, Mr. Thornton naturally misappre- 
hends the nature and influence of the means by which the position 
of the labourer can be improved, but it would be out of place to 
follow his somewhat tedious effusions on these points. We are at a 
loss to know what is the exact aim of the book. As a contribution 
to economical science it is what we have seen. Looked at another 
way, it is an amiable pleading between labourers and capitalists 
to be reconciled, which might be of some use were not the 
scientific bases so wholly wrong. ‘he reconciliation is farther 
based on an a priori bit of reasoning about labour and capital 





| 
having no rights against each other, each being naturally entitleg 
to as much as it can bargain for, and a labourer in almost ap 
conceivable case getting more from capital than he would have 
without — as if the real grudge against capitalists wag not 
due to the artificial distribution of capital by social arrange. 
ments, such as laws of inheritance and entail, which coyig 
be altered for the benefit of the labourer. ‘The book has 
oue novelty for a work on political economy —a conely. 
sion in verse. The author has “stood in spirit upon Pisgah’s 
brow,” descrying thence a Utopia in which labourers will haye 
easy healthful work, and a paradise of South Kensington 
Museums, and ploughmen will botanize or geologize on their way 
home from their daily toil; but we fear he is not the Moses who 
is conductiug labourers to the verge of the promised land, 





MODERN CAVALRY.* 

Tue progress of military science has always been unusually rapid 
in the years immediately following the great wars. This is g 
natural result of the leisure afforded by the return of peace to 
active minds, which have learned under the teaching of experience 
the defects of the existing systems of armament and field opera- 
tions. Thus, after the close of the Crimean War, the science of 
gunnery and the improvement of projectiles advanced with 
tremendous strides. The French Army that fought at Solferino 
was in almost every particular of efficiency and equipment superior 
to the French Army that captured the Malakoff ; and the lessons 
of the Italian War, in their turn, were not lost upon the con- 
querors, though apparently they were unheeded by the conquered, 
of Koniggriitz. But of all the wars of modern times none seem to 
equal in fertility of original suggestion the great Civil War for the 
maintenance of the American Union. That momentous struggle 
differed so widely in its conditions from the scientific warfare of 
European Captains, thatit called forth of necessity expedients and 
inventions which a campaign in Saxony or Flanders could not have 
discovered. In the Seven Weeks’ War the Prussian commanders 
availed themselves to some small extent of the lessons of the cam- 
paigns on the Potomac and in the Shenandoah Valley. But the full 
extent of the obligation under which military science rests to the 
unfettered and plastic genius of some of the American officers who 
commanded on one side and the other in the Civil War has yet to 
be appreciated in Europe, and especially in England. Choked by 
red tape, and blinded by the dust of old prescription, our officers 
have shown a somewhat arrogant contempt for the novelties in field 
operations introduced during the American War, and are inclined to 
talk of the Generals, especially on the Federal side, as mere amateurs 
in their art. ‘The first systematic attempt to apply the new prin- 
ciples of military science to the organization of the English Army 
comes not from an English officer, nor yet from a soldier of the 
Civil War, but from a Canadian Colonel of Militia. Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. I’. Denison does no discredit to the military organiza- 
tion of the infant State of British North America. ‘Though it has 
not been his fortune to see much service in the field,—which is all 
the better for his country,—he has studied his profession with the 
zeal of an enthusiast. From an intimate friendship with some of 
the most famous officers of the extinct Confederacy, Colonel Deni- 
son is able to speak with authority of many important operations 
of the Civil War, and his work deserves the consideration of Eng- 
lish Cavalry officers because it presents a familiar subject in anew 
and suggestive light. 

The object of Colonel Denison’s volume is no less than to pro- 
pose a revolution in the organization of the Cavalry arm. Some 
of his suggestions have been anticipated by Sir Henry Havelock, 
but the remainder are drawn from the unexplored tactical experi- 
ences of the American War. He has been assisted in the compila- 
tion of material for his courageous attack on the existing system 
of Cavalry organization by several distinguished commanders in 
the Confederate armies, by General Early (Sheridan’s antagonist), 
General Fitzhugh Lee, General Stephen D. Lee, and General 
Rosser. Colonel Denison’s criticisms and proposals of reform 
extend over the entire field of a cavalry officer's duties, organiza- 
tion, drill, equipment, and tactics. Only two main points are 
likely to attract general attention, but these deserve notice. The 
first relates to organization, the second to equipment. ‘The first 
is the substitution, to a large extent, of ‘‘ Mounted Rifles,” or 
light dragoons, for cavalry, in the strict sense, or “ cavalry of the 
line.” The second is the substitution of the revolver for the 
sword in charges of cavalry. 

The former suggestion means nothing more than a return to the 
old ideal of “dragoon regiments.” These, which originally were 
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intended to supply a force of cavalry prepared at any time to dis- 
mount and fight as infantry soldiers, have now come to be merely 
«cavalry of the line.” A dismounted dragoon nowadays would 
be little better off than a sailor on a lifeguardsman’s charger. But 
in the American War, when the organization of cavalry regiments 
had to be hurried on rapidly and roughly, it was soon discovered 
on both sides that heavy dragoons and lancer regiments of 
untrained men were practically useless. For the guerilla 
warfare of Virginia and Tennessee, accordingly, ‘ mounted 
rifles”? were adopted on both sides as the favourite arm. With 
mounted rifles both Stuart and Morgan, as well as Averill and 
Sheridan, fought for four years. The advantages of mounted rifles 
are supported in Colonel Denison’s book rather by examples than 
by arguments; he gives the following summary, however, of their 


merits :— 

“ The services performed by the dragoons or mounted rifles were very 
valuable all through the Confederate war for independence. And with- 
out doubt this force was far more available and useful, as well as suitable 
to the natural features of the country, than regular cavalry would have 
been. Another great advantage in mounted rifles is that they do not 
require the same amount of training and instruction as the regular 
cavalry, and very often the recruits are more adapted to the service, as 
well naturally as by habit, than to the cavalry of the line. If armies are 
raised hurriedly, or new levies are called out, the mounted force should 
be composed of riflemen or dragoons. Men in civil life learn nothing of 
the use of the sabre, but most men know a little about the use of fire- 
arms; at any rate, the same time is not required to create the same 
skill in the use of the rifle, and under any circumstances it is not so 


important.” 

With all its readiness of organization, however, the growth of 
the cavalry arm in the Northern armies was slow. At Bull’s Run, 
in General McDowell’s command of 40,000 men, there were only 
‘seven companies, hardly one small regiment,” of cavalry. 
Towards the close of the war the Federal Generals had under their 
command * 80,000 mounted men, almost all mounted riflemen.” 

The mounted rifles were generally organized in considerable 
compact force, and had usually attached to them a small train of 
horse artillery with their adjuncts. Each command formed an army 
in miniature. Colonel Denison gives some interesting examples of 
their operations :— 


“Just before the battle of Chancellorsville Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade, 
and a battery of horse artillery under Major Pelham, were at Culpepper, 
with pickets along the Rappahannock watching the fords, when General 
Averill of the Federal Army advanced, and attacked the picket at Kelly's 
Ford, overpowered it, and captured more than half of its number. He 
then moved on in the direction of Culpepper Court House. He soon 
encountered Fitz Lee coming down to meet him, a stubborn and 
desperate fight at once began, and it was only by extraordinary valour, 
and with severe loss, that Fitz Lee was able to maintain himself until 
the Confederate cavalry being dismounted, and placed in good position 
perpendicular to the road, enabled him effectually to check General 
Averill’s advance. The battle raged until late in the evening. Averill 
then withdrew and recrossed the river, the Confederates closely pursuing 
him. In General Stuart's celebrated raid around M‘Clellan’s army 
through Pennsylvania in October, 1862, the tactics of his mounted rifles 
proved their value. He had an encounter on his return with the enemy 
aear Poolesville in Maryland. Ho thus describes it in his official report : 
‘I ordered the charge, which was responded to in handsome style by the 
advance squadron (Irving’s) of Lee’s brigade, which drove back the 
enemy's cavalry upon the column of infantry advancing to oceupy the 
crest from which the cavalry were driven. Quick as thought Lee’s 
sharpshooters sprang to the ground, and engaged the infantry skir- 
mishers, held them in check till the artillery in advance came up, 
which under the gallant Pelham drove back the enemy's force.’ In 
this raid General Stuart at the head of 1,800 cavalry marched from 
Chambersburg to Leesburgh, 90 miles, with only one hour’s halt in 36 
hours, including a forced passage of the Potomac—a march without a 
parallel in history. On another occasion a squadron of Federal cavalry 
dashed up against Pelham’s guns ata gallop, and having dismounted and 
placed a number of men behind a stone fence, not more than two hundred 
yards distant, poured in such a fatal carbine fire upon the gunners and 
artillery horses as to seriously endanger the battery. Two squadrons of 
Southern horse endeavoured to dislodge them by a mounted charge, but 
could not succeed, being broken by the murderous volleys of dismounted 
cavalry: it was only by a vigorous cannonading with round shot 
against the stone fence that Pelham was able to dislodge them, the solid 
balls scattering the fragments of stone with terrible effect among the 
men behind it.” 

The favour shown by Colonel Denison to the revolver as com- 
pared with the sabre as the weapon for cavalry charges will startle 
English military critics even more than his preference for 
‘mounted rifles.” He supports his view by the avowal that he 
was originally an admirer of the sword, but abandoned his predilec- 
tion before the experience of the Civil War. He further supplies a 
number of instances in which the failure of the sabre in a mél¢e 
and the success of the repeating pistol are demonstrated :— 

“In the History of Morgan's Cavalry an account is given by General 
Duke of a charge by Morgan’s men upon a Federal regiment of infantry 
at Shiloh in 1562. He says: ‘We came close upon them before the 
Federals fired. They delivered one stunning volley, the blaze almost 
reaching our faces, and the roar rang in our ears like thunder. The next 
moment we rode right through them, some of the men trying to cut them 





down with the sabre, and making ridiculous failures, others doing real exe- 
cution with gun and pistol.’ General Stephen D. Lee says: ‘ Nearly all 
the cavalry used by the Confederate States, and in fact by both sides, 
was nothing more than mounted riflemen. The sabre was done away 
with by the Confederate States’ Cavalry pretty well, and rarely used in 
action by either party, and in my opinion has lost much of its merit 
since the revolver has been brought to such perfection. .... . The 
sword is a good weapon, though buat little used during the recent war. 
It has lost much of its effectiveness by the improved revolver, with 
which the cavalryman will make the dashing charge with more confi- 
dence. My experience was that the cavalry man was timid with his 
sabre in fighting against the revolver, and for the least excuse will drop 
the sabre for the revolver, and in many instances is compelled to do so 
in actual conflict by irregularities of ground, obstacles, &c. I don’t seo 
well how the sword can be dispensed with permanently, as some such 
weapon is required in case ammunition should be exhausted; but if any 
weapon is to be dispensed with, I should say the sabre in preference to 
the rifle or revolver. These latter two, rifle and revolver, are indis- 
pensable. In every instance under my observation, the revolver re- 
placed the sabre with the morale, with the trooper, and against the 
enemy. ‘Again, in the hand-to-hand conflict, which rarely occurs now 
(owing to the improved firearms), the momentum or pluck decides the 
affair before the eighteen rounds in hand are exhausted. And the 
momentum with good cavalry is as readily obtained with the revolver 
as with the sabre, my observation being that the sabre is timid against 
the good revolver. The revolver is the all-important weapon with the 
cavalry man in motion, and is indispensable in his equipment.’ ” 


The particular weapon which Colonel Denison favours is Colt’s 
old patent, being more serviceable for rough work than any of the 
European improvements. Of this revolver he thus sums up the 
advantages :— 

“The revolver is apparently the most deadly arm that has ever yet 
been invented, and experience has shown that in practice this is most 
certainly the case. The sword, lance, carbine, long rifle, or cannon do 
not have the same murderous effect ; the reasons for this are numerous. 
In the first place, it is only used at short range, when men are mingled 
together in close fighting, and most of the shots tell. Then 
it is not a weapon that is aimed by two sights, requiring 
care and steadiness in the adjustment. The man merely looks 
at the object and pulls the trigger, and the sympathy between the 
hand and eye is much more likely to carry the ball straight, than an 
attempt at mechanical and mathematical precision of aim under fire, 
when men do not distress themselves with too much accuracy in bring- 
ing the two sights and the object into a right line. If men were taught, 
even with long-range rifles, to look at the objects, never to mind the 
sights, but make their own allowances for the elevation of the muzzle 
for the range, the firing would be much more effective than under the 
present system; because men are taught that which, under fire, nine 
out of every ten will not follow. The best sportsmen are those who 
look at the objects they fire at without sighting them at all along the 
barrel. Indeed we have known of splendid shots who always when 
shooting keep both eyes open, certain proof that they used no sights. 
Again, in close fighting, the revolver’s bullet cannot be warded off like 
a sword or lance thrust. If it strikes, the wound is severe. It does not 
require the speed or weight of the horse to give it impetus, as does the 
lance, or the perfect training of the charger which is necessary for an 
effective use of the sabre when mounted. Again, it reaches farther than 
sword or lance, and men armed with these weapons might easily be shot 
down before having an opportunity of getting near enough to use them.” 


Colonel Denison is the Commander of the Governor-General’s 
bodyguard in Upper Canada, the principal regiment of cavalry 
maintained in the Dominion; and as far as peaceful drill is con- 
cerned, he has had an opportunity for carrying out his theories. 
We cannot rate his practical experience, which was limited to the 
operations resulting from the Fort Erie Fenian raid, as highly as 
he not unreasonably is disposed to do. 

Hlaving noted what is valuable and interesting in Colonel 
Denison’s book, we are bound to protest strongly against the 
unfortunate element of partizanship he has infused into an argu- 
ment which should have been kept decorously free from such an 
injurious combination. Colonel Denison, like many, indeed, we 
may say like most, of his brother Canadians, is more Southern 
than the Southerners themselves. He has a true cousinly dislike 
of the Yankees, and loves the slaveholders almost with a brotherly 
affection, because they nearly succeeded in breaking the detested 
Union. Ile talks throughout the book of ‘‘the Confederate war 
for independence,” using the phrase constantly aud formally as a 
sort of phylactery to mark a fixed and ineradicable faith. He 
loses no opportunity of drawing comparisons between the Federal 
and Confederate officers in a sense very unfavourable to the 
former. He seldom takes his examples of successful cavalry 
operations from the Northern side of the account, but from the 
exploits of Early, Stuart, Morgan, and Mosby. ‘Take the follow- 
ing spleenful attempt to disparage the military capacity of the 
men who really crushed the South. Speaking of the utility of 
“ mounted rifles” for dismounted service, Colonel Denison takes 
up his parable against the Federal commanders :— 

“It was by adopting this system of using cavalry that Sheridan in 
1865 cut off the retreat of Lee’s army, and caused its surrender at 
Appomatox Court House, thereby ending the war. Sir Henry Have- 
lock, in his work on the Tiree Main Military Questions of the Day, 
places great stress on this instance as a strong proof of the value of 
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cavalry dismounted in a pursuit, and to a certain extent he is right. 
But it must not be forgotten that the South were completely exhausted 
at that time, and overpowered by overwhelming numbers, and would pro- 
bably, although not so quickly, have surrendered from sheer inanition. 
Sir Henry Havelock also rates Sheridan too high. Sheridan was as poor 
an officer for the popular reputation he had as ever lived, unless per- 
haps General Grant. Both these men were lucky enough to come into 
command after the strength of the South had been worn out in 
numerous fruitless victories over M‘Clellan, M*Dowell, Pope, Burnside, 
Meade, Hooker, &c. M‘Clellan and Sherman were the only Generals the 
North had, and they were very fair officers, but of course not to be 
compared with Lee or Stonewall Jackson. Colonel Hasbrouck Davis 
seems to have had more of the real cavalry spirit than any cavalry officer 
of the North, although I have never heard what became of him, I 
suppose he was not a politician, or we should have heard more of him. 
General Averill was also a most skilful and efficient cavalry leader, very 
far superior to Sheridan.” 

We regret that this outburst of injustice and bad taste, which it 
is unnecessary to attempt to answer, deforms an otherwise able 
and instructive work. ‘The prejudice it manifests is apparent 
through the entire volume. We fear that this will be scarcely 
a quality unwelcome to the majority of professional readers to 
whom Colonel Denison appeals ; but we nevertheless could wish it 
had been absent from a book which, to claim the authority it 
deserves, should have been able to call itself strictly impartial. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Church Comprehension: a Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
MP. (Longman.)—It cannot be denied that the writer has a strong 
case against the Clergy of the Established Church. Of course, there are 
men who can contentedly hold everything, because they understand 
nothing ; but press an intelligent clergyman hard, whether he be Broad, 
High, or Low, about the terms of subscription, and you cannot fail to 
drive him into a corner. Nevertheless, we think that the terms were 
made easier for a//, not, as the writer thinks, for those only who should 
be ordained thereafter, by the recent change in the form of subscription. 
Every man surely holds his position on the terms by which he could hold 
it, if he had to accept it anew. When the writer comes to construct, of 
course he is less successful. He would have as a basis for his compre- 
hensive Church, “tho simple acceptance of Holy Scripture as the 
rule of Christian faith and practice.” He adds, “with the accept- 
ance of Holy Scripture there must, of necessity, be combined 
a perfect freedom of interpretation and of speech,”—and per- 
fect freedom of criticism, too? May a man reject half the Canon 
as spurious ? or may he, with Mr. Voysey, denounce this or that portion 
as immoral and false? No man “member or minister of the Church” 
is to suffer “ disqualification or injury of any kind on the ground of his 
religious opinions, his views of the nature and doctrine of Christianity, 
conscientiously formed and entertained.” But, supposing that a man 
thought, as some of the earlier heretics did, that the God of the Old 
Testament was an Evil Spirit, or came to any other conclusion which 
revolted the faith of all his people, is he to retain his vantage-ground as 
a teacher? The writer's plan for the arrangement of the Church 
revenues is, after having handed over a portion to the Roman Catholics, 
whom he does not propose to comprehend, to divide them among “all 
Protestant congregations which should declare their wish to be compre- 
hended in the National Church.” Every church or chapel of the new 
National Establishment thus formed is to have its district, we presume 
its adjoining district, assigned to it. So A Street and its neighbourhood 
wil be Baptist, B Street Independent, and so on. And would the 
tenure of these various chapels be secured in any way to one form 
of belief? Might the Episcopalians, for instance, get possession of 
Bethesda by buying up the sittings? But we might go on asking 
questions for ever. We must not forget to thank the writer for the 
temperance and candour with which he deals with the subject, though 
we cannot think that he contributes much to the settlement of the 
question. 

Life: a Book for a Quiet Hour. By J. Cunningham Geikie. (Stevens 
and Haynes.)—It may be said that, from one point of view, Mr. Geikie 
has given a very fitting title to his book. If your quiet hour wearies 
you, as it sometimes will, take up this volume. It is smart, epigram- 
matic, and abounding in rapid generalizations. Few will read it long 
before finding something which, so to speak, rubs them the wrong way. 
One is disposed, for instance, to rebel against the statement that “ any one 
could mould the life of a young man, if he could prescribe his com- 
panions.” But Mr. Geikie is never dull, and this is certainly high merit 
in one who handles topics so well worn. Sometimes, we think, he fails 
in getting a distinct view of his subject. In the essay on “ Character,” 
for instance, we seem to see a constant confusion between the two senses 
of the word, the form which a man’s mind and moral nature has taken, 
and the amount of credit or discredit which he habitually gets from 
society for these qualities. Mr, Geikie is very copious in illustration and 
quotation, and not unfrequently felicitous, but he is not so scrupulously 
exact as a wrifer who addresses an educated public should be. Why is 
Terence's “ Homo sum,” &c., altered into “ He was a man and thought,” 
&c.? Milton and young Lycidas, again, were not a particular instance 








of close friendship. King took the fellowship which Milton shonlg Pes 
had, and though the poet is not known to have resented tho loss as 
against his rival, he could probably have written an elegy with as much 
genuine fecling on any other young man of promise who might hare 
happened to meet with an untimely end. And where did the remarkable 
date come from, that Augustine, the father of modern theology, was 
born A.D. 430? This, however, is a trivial mistake, compared to the 
statement that Socrates, whom the writer yet terms “the grandest man 
of antiquity,” had “‘no moral ideal, to be sought for itself; that which, 
for the moment, is profitable, and the pleasure it brings, were the highest 
impulse he knew.” 


Curiosities of the Pulpit. By the Rev. Thomas Jackson, M.A. (Hogg 
and Son.)—We have here a large collection of anecdotes and extracts 
which Mr. Jackson has put together with commendable diligence, if not 
with much discrimination. It would have been the batter even fora 
little more of the common virtue of order. Incongruous men and things. 
are mixed up in the strangest way ; and there is not an attempt to give 
anything like a critical or philosophical account of their differences, 
We confess to being very much wearied by books of anecdotes, and 
should have been better pleased if Mr. Jackson had taken a more limited 
subject, and treated it in a less desultory fashion ; but there area good 
many things worth reading in the book, nevertheless. 


The Braemar Highlands. By Elizabeth Taylor. (Edinburgh: 
Nimmo.)—This is one of a very valuable class of books. Guide-books 
are plentiful, and some of them are well executed and useful, but they 
cannot be compared from any point of view with the account which an 
intelligent and well-informed person will give of a limited locality. The 
Braemar Highlands occupy a district of Aberdeenshire, somewhat less 
than twenty miles square, containing some of the highest mountains in 
Great Britain, of which Ben-mac-dhui, reaching an elevation of 4,297 
feet, is the loftiest and the best known. The locality has become 
famous of late years through the residence of Royalty, but it has many 
and various attractions of its own, natural and historical, which Miss 
Taylor has described in a very readable volume. 


The Secret Dispatch, 1 vol. By James Grant. (Virtue.)—This is 
an episode in the history of the royal family of Russia, a house which 
for the horrors it has known generation after generation may match the 
house of Pelops. The “secret dispatch” is addressed by Catharine II. 
to the custodians of the deposed Ivan IV., and runs as follows:—“A 
scheme is formed to free Prince Ivan. Let him not full alive into the 
hands of those who come to seek for him.” This is entrusted to a young 
Scotch oflicer, Captain Balgonie, to deliver. To what adventures this 
commission leads, of what scenes it causes him to be a witness, Mr. 
Grant tells us in spirited fashion and with acommendable brevity. His 
charactors, indeed, talk like books rather than like men, but this is the 
common vice of the historical novel. But, notwithstanding this and 
one or two other drawbacks, the book seems as good as anything that 
Mr. Grant has written, and this is no slight praise. It has the merit, 
too, of keeping close to history. We must except, however, the remark- 
able statement that the legions of Julius Agricola fled in wild rout over 
the Grampian Hills. This is a new reading of history indeed. 


In Ireland for the Irish. (Triibner.)—Mr. H. O'Neill proposes a plan 
which, as far as we can make it out, is this: that Government should buy 
all the land, finding half the money from the Consolidated Fund, and 
raising half on mortgage ; that the land thus obtained should be vested 
in local boards, and that the rent should be applied to national purposes. 
We will not discuss Mr. O'Neill’s theories, but we must take exception 
tosome of hisfacts. The fellowships of Trinity College, for instance, are 
very good things, but it is a slight exaggeration to estimate them at 
£9,000 a year each, exclusive of profits of tuition. Mr, O'Neill cannot 
forgive the Cullege for having had to present it with a copy of his work 
on Irish Crosses, published at five guineas. 


Talent and Tact. By Arthur Ringwood. 2 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Mr. Ringwood has rather a pretty talent for quotation. Further 
in praise we cannot go. Half the book is irrelevant to the subject, and 
nearly all of what is not irrelevant isabsnrd. The hero goes over from 
Italy to England to try his fortune. First he thinks of the Church. A 
good living is in prospect, but he offends the patron by declaring that he 
can see no difference between forms of faith. Then he tries Parlia- 
ment, and if he has not tact he certainly has luck. Te is returned for 
Goggles (the invention of such a name ought to be sufficient evidence 
for lunacy), and is immediately admitted into the ministry. But 
making a grand speech in some critical debate, he indiscreetly drags to 
light some inconvenient affair, and so ruins his party. Then he tries 
literature, and offends his publisher. Possibly the want of tact is made 
out, but wo do not see the talent anywhere. 


Porrry.— William of Normandy, §c. By H. J. Verlander, M.A. 
(Newby.)—Mr. Verlander gives two historical plays and a tragedy in 
which he challenges intrepidly the most formidable of comparisons. We 
seem to have seen something like this before. The dramatis persont 
are King Henry II. and Alice, daughter of King Louis. 


“ King Henry—N’aimeriez vous pas d'étre reine ? a 
Alice—Spik you Anglis? I vould spike Anglis pret well. So you teach a me. 


And so on, through a couple of pages. So, again, King Henry and Fair 
Rosamond are spectators of a play after the manner of Theseus and 
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Hippolsta. All the great master’s licences, his disregard of the unities, 

and even his coarseness are imitated, and this not without cleverness, 
put not with a success that justifies the labour.——Poems by Elizabeth 
Ann Twentyman. (Routledge.)—This is a volume containing some eight 
thousand lines, which we are wholly unable to criticize. The readers 
shall have a brick from the palace. It is headed “ Exertion :"— 


“Tf thou should’st fail in thy desire, try on, 
Energy should link with Christianity. 
If effortless thou'rt overcome, thou'lt sigh on, 
And sink in spirit and morality. 
Swift let the moments pass on, fly on, 
Be heedless thou of time's frugality, 
For surely there's but one opinion— 
Thou'rt only fitted for oblivion.” 
There is something in the last line. Poems Written in Barracks, by 
\lesander Hume Butter (Longmans), are often graceful in expression 
and tender in feeling, and certainly riso above the average of occasional 
yorses. We do not trace any of the characteristics which would suit the 
title. Indeed, only one or two of the subjects are taken from a soldier's 
life——’oems, by Catharine Barnard Smith (Macmillan), fail chiefly in 
power. They are carefully wrought up, but the reader is not arrested 
by striking thoughts, or even striking expressions. The versification is 
uniformly smooth, but there are no lines that make themselves remem- 
bered. Miss Procter, we should say, is the model whom the writer has 
most successfully studied. We quote a pretty little piece which is not 
very judiciously entitled a “ Song :"— 
“ The little birds at early dawn 
Carol as when she heard them sing; 
The grass is bright with dewy morn, 
The violet comes again with spring; 
The onion laugh in childish game, 
The boats go 1p and down the river ; 
The busy world seems still the same, 
While those blue eyes are closed for ever. 


« The aged women sit and watch 

With vacant eyes the bridal scene: 

The children gather round the porch— 

Alas, one bride that would have been! 

And thus the tide of life flows on 

With rapid course adown the river, 

While from one heart the pulse is gone, 

And those blue eyes are closed for ever.” 
In Sweet Flowers (H. R. Lewis), “1. N.” bids Lord Russell, “ like an infant 
Herenles, strangle the Puritan snake of utilitarianism,” by building a 
National Museum, at the cost of five millions, and commends his prose 
to publie favour by joining with it some of his verses. Mr. W. G. 
Bennett, in his Contributions to a Ballad History of England (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.), shows not unfrequently spirit and fire; but ballads, if 
they would please the fastidious ear of an age of which they are not 
the natural expression, must be finished to perfection. So are finished 
Lord Macaulay's Lays, which roll on with scarcely half-a-dozen weak 
lines from beginning to end; but so are not Mr. Bennett's. Here are 
four lines from “ Our Glory Roll :"— 


“ And thine were all of whom to tell the tongue of History tires, 
The souls to live on high who died on earth in Smithfleld’s fires. 
Their pains are past; their trials here, their bliss path all forgot, 
Yet fettered be the faith they freed, when we tell of them not.” 
In his Carmen Rusticanum (Bosworth) Aristyllus Hazil sings the wrongs 
f the rural population. As it was with the Roman satirist, so it is 
with him, facit indignatio versus. But, considering how fierce the 
wrath might well be, the verses should have been better. Sometimes 
they are vigorous and pointed ; if, indeed, the whole fourteen hundred 
hal been as good as some ten or twelve that might be picked out, 
Aristyllus Hazil would have written a great satire. As it is, he is too 
iten weak, discursive, and prosy. Here is a specimen as good and as 
much to the point as we can find :— 
* The skilled mechanic saunters to his toil 
With jaunty step and self-dependent smile ; 
Works to more purpose, if with self-respect, 
And earns the more, the more his intellect. 
A present profit not alone repays, 
But future honour may reward his days ; 
His labour dies not ere his sweat is dry, 
But bears a harvest for posterity. 
No such inducement moves the swarthy hind, 
His handiwork finds no responsive mind ; 
Through the long labour of his life he wears, 
Mere food his hope, mere appetite his cares.” 
New Eprrions.—A second edition of the Memoirs of Baron Bunsen 
(Longmans) has appeared. It has been both abridged and corrected, 





and being in two volumes of moderate siz2 it has the great advantage of 


form over the very cumbrous work which first appeared.— We have 
also received a new edition of Chemistry for Students, by Alexander W. 
Williamson (the Clarendon Press.) ——Mr. H. P. Liddon’s Sermons 
Preached before the University of Oxford (Rivington), have reached a third 
edition. The volume contains three new sermons, one of them, on the 
“Honour of Humanity,” dealing, but not vory satisfac torily, as it seems 
to us, with positivism and the worship of humanity.—— Messrs, 
Chapman and Hall are publishing a Library Edition of the Works of 
Lhomas Carlyle, The volume before us contains the Surtor /esartus, 





and is a handsome book, far superior in form to any other edition 
that we have seen.——We have also before us a new and im- 
proved edition, in two volumes, of Sir Bernard's Burke's Vicissitudes 
of Families (Longmans). The subject is one of singular iuterest, and 
no man is better fitted to deal with it than the author, who is neither 
more sceptical nor more credulous than becomes him. Out of such a 
large variety of matter, it is not easy to choose; but owing to a certain 
liking for the supernatural, we should say that nothing is more curious 
than the ‘ Fate of Seaforth.” 

Preraces.—It is difficult to judge between the merits of Debrett's 
Peerage and Debrett's Baronetage and Knightage (Dean and Son), on the 
one hand, and Dod's Peerage, Buronetaye, and Knightage (Whittaker), 
on tho other. It is the speciality of the latter work to give an account 
of every person in the United Kingdom who enjoys by right or courtesy 
any title; and it does this in the compass of a single volume. 
The rival books are of course in some respects more complete. In the 
Peerage, for instance, all subordinate titles, all family names, &c., are 
given in their alphabetical order. We notice that these authorities differ 
about the fate of the titles held by the late Marquis of Hastings, Dod 
saying that the “ minor British honours fell into abeyance among the 
coheirs,” which, as far 48 some of them are concerned, cannot be correct ; 
Debrett asserting that all became extinct except the Barony of Grey de 
Ruthyn, which fell into abeyance.——Those who are content with 
smaller volumes will find the Shi/ling Peerage and Shilling Knightage, 
edited by E. Walford, M.A. (Hardwicke), very useful. 

Debrett’s ITouse of Commons and the Judicial Bench. FEdited by R. HU. 
Mair (Dean and Son), is another most carefully compiled and useful 
book of reference. It gives particulars about the birth, education, and 
general antecedents of our legislators which it must bave cost a vast 
amount of trouble to collect. 

We have received the third and fourth volumes of tho Letters and 
Life of Francis Bacon. By James Spedding. (Longmans).—They 
include a period of twelve years (1601-1613). Mr. Spedding is doing 
his work with a completeness which insures that it will never need to 
be done again. We may differ sometimes from the judgments which he 
forms; but as he gives with the utmost candour and in all their com- 
pleteness the materials from which these judgments are formed, he does 
the whole duty of a biographer. We must postpone to some future 
occasion a more particular account of this great work. 
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The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


pronounced by The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 


SUCCESS U NPREC EDENTED.— eS EA and PERRINS. | INNE oF ‘OR Ds. FL U ID MAGNESIA, 
h 


4 MARAVILLA COCOA is PERFECTION.—The 


(ote gays:—* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has | Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 


Impreves the | approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartbarn, Head- 





achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements 
of nutrition distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all 
thers, For hommopaths and invalids we could not 
recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in packets only, by all Grocers. 





appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperieut for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the worid. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


DEAN B’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebraied Table Cutlery, every; DEANE’S—Domestie Baths for every purpose. 
variety of style and finish. Bath Rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, bes | DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern 
manufacture, strongly plated. and approved patterns. 

DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets,| DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. Bedding of superior quality. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. | DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, | DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns. of patterns, French and English. 

DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with |} DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Loysoll’s and other Improvements. Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | DEAN E’S—tTurnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. strong, and serviceable. 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a | DEANE’ S$—Liortic ultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
large and handsome assortment. Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 

DEANE’ S—G:is Chandeliers, newly designed pat- | DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- | manufactured on the premises, of 
light Glass from 63s. | the best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit 


WILLIAM S. BURTONS SHOW-ROOMS. 

Tiey contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- Pieces, Fire-Irons, and Gencral 
Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, y of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £5 &s to 10s; cod Fenders, with standards, 
7s to £5 128; Steel Fenders. £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu aments, from £3 3s to £18; Chimney- 
Pieces, from £1 8s to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to £4 4s, 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 [lustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 



























NICKEL SILVER and | MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | TABLE CUTLERY, BEDDING and Bep-Hana- 
ITANNIA METAL Goons, KITCHEN RANGES, CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, INGS, 

Dish COVERS, HoT-WATER | LAMPS, GASELIEi | BATus and TOILET WARE, | BED- oom CABINET Fur- 
DISHES, Trea TRAYS, | Iron and Brass Bep- NITURE, 

Sroves and FENDERS, | Urns and KETTLES, STEADS, TURNERY GOODS, ~ 

With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 


4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


CANTEEN CASES AND PLAT & CHESTS: 


Completely Fitted with SPOONS, FORKS, TABLE CUTLERY, &c., in oak chests, at 5, 8, 12, and 16 Guineas, 
for 2, 4, 6, and 10 persons, now in Stock at 





MAPPIN and WEBB'S, Silversmiths and Electro-Platers, 77 and 75 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


Illustrated Lists of prices free on application, also Catalogues. 


SP RING FASHIONS as IMPORTED. Nou Ls SP Ee C TALI AL ITIES i in n OVI ER- 
—Messrs. JAY beg to draw attention to the | | COATS for GENTLEMEN, 

SPRING FASHIONS, as forwarded to them by their 41ot Cloths. 25s, 42s 152s 6d: Melton Cloths, 42s 
PARISIAN AGENT, and confirmed by themse ives on ». ro por pad Boner Winey Cloth, sie 64, 42s, 63s: 
a recent visit to PARIS, LYONS, ROUBAIX, and Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 6d; Real 











aato 4 35s 





NERVAN TS’ LIVERIES— 
Ss 


Best at moderate prices, 





TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 


importations of SPECIMENS of MADE-UP SILK 
TICOLL’S RIDIN 

BONNETS from the most celebrated modistes of Paris, 

selves, with which, perhaps, no house in London, or N‘« OL a S SP . CIALITIES in EVEN- 

Ji 
The LONDON GENERAL MOURNING Gis to 848; Morning Coats, from 42s to 63s, 
oe MER’S 
ition tO | Hroof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 


MULHOUSE. They therefore invite a visit of inspec- | Pur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
tion of the same, and particularly of their recent Kilk, 84s, Quilted, 126s ; Waterproof Tweed, 21s." 
DRESSES, from Messrs. WORTH and BOBERGH, 
and PANGAT, of PARIS. MANTLES from Paris. 
1 DRESS "TROU SERS fit perfectly. For dress, 
SILKS from LYONS. MOURNING FABRICS from ; for Walking. lés to 30s; for Riding, 25s to 42s. 
Roubaix, All these articles are specialities in them- 
elsewhere, is so well furnished. ING and MORN ING DRESS for GENTLEMEN, 
AY'S, —Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to 638; Frock Coats, from 
WARE HOUSE, 247, 249, and 251 REGENT STREET. ————__— 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING 
and BED-ROOM FURNITU RE —An Hlustrated 
iD-ROOM 
2 Berners 
5 Charles 


Catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles of B 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on a 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and “ aie 
ade Galan mua Woeadioes,’ 6 ends _H. J, and D, NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen. Royal 
street, ; Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
RE . . 118, 120 Regent street: and 22 Cornhill, Manchester 
lk LD’S “WHITE PARAFFINE ” 10 Mosley street. Liverpvol: 50 Bold street. 

SOAP. A combination of the purest Soap with 
tre a refined white, solid Paraftine, in tablets, 5d and 
1s, is exquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness 
and suppleness tothe hand, and exerts a cooling intlu- 
ence on the skin peculiar to itself. 

See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 


neue “UNITED KINGDOM” 

SOAP. (Registered) This beautiful soap is made 

in six varieties, viz., Cherry, White and Brown 

Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 

having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 

ing a combination of colour, form, and fraggance entirely C O D Liv 
) 









THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACK WELL 
-urveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle. Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 

















VY OD LIVER Ol L. 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
PRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, ée. 


ER OLL 








unique, Price 5d per tablet. FOR DEBILITY 
See the name on each, oilh ayer cess 

Wholesale of J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER| f~Y QO D iV zE sR OTs 

MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. AS, PALE NEWBOUNDL AND. it. 


genuineness have 
g eminent physicians :— 





Testimonials a to 
been received from the f¢ tlo j 
sor Taylor, M.D., & - &e. 
. Scoit, M.D. L.R.CP., S., &e. 

Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L me ‘P, M.B.CS., &., &e, 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churebyard, 

In a half-pints, 1s Gd; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 5s 

five pints, I+ 


PYOWLAN 

& is universally esteemed by ladies for its in 
aud beautifying effects on the complexion and skin. 
eradicates all re due 88, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and 
ions, and renders the skin soft, clear and 
looming Pric e 4s 6d and &s 6d per bottle. Sold by 
chemists and perfumers. Ask for * ROWLANDS 
KALYDOR,” and beware of spurious and pernicious 
articles under the name of KALYDOR, 


Ds’ K ALYDOR 















London: 114, 116, | 


} from the fact th 


1G, WALKING, and | 


OVERCOATS and 


LL 
SOMEWHAT PENSIVE.—There are 
iq three kinds of Pens sold by a celebrated Edin- 
burgh firm, under the names of the WAVERLEY pen, 
the OW Lpen, and the PicKWICK pen. Now, whatever 
may be the case with regard to the middle one, the 
other two are, doubtless, unrivalled, for what can 
equal the pens of Scott and DICKENS ?—Judy. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags. 
Cabin Furniture, &c.. will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHoW Rooms, 
Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES 
HOWARD'S P 3 TENT. No. 1,548. For FLOORS, 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CEILING PANELS 
&c, Being manufactured by steam machinery, this 
beautiful work is far superior to foreign-made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed tc 

stand perfectly. 

26 and 27 Berners street, London. 














USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


E ~LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations w hich are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portmac 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.’ 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction iv 
Chancery of the 9th py? 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, mag as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compe lled to give this Caution 
t the eir labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 

kK LAZENBY and SON beg to 

Nye announce tha { their POSTAL, ADDRESS b 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square 
to90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Falwards street be united with Wigmore street, unde: 
the title of * + Wigmore stre 


Vv ERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEV 
the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Water 

Quinine Wine), for strengthening the system. Sold by 
at 30s per dgzen, 
iginal maker 




















grocers, oilmen, Confectioners, &c., 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, t 
Worcester House, 54 Eastcheap, E.C. 


YPENCER’S PULMONIC ELLXIK 
possess 5 every property which can be benefici.! 

in cases of COL es COUGHS, ASTHMA, and all com 
plaints of the Chest and Lungs. Prepared with great 
eare by T. ROBE RTS and Co., 8 Crane court, Fleet 
id cun be obtained of all respectalie 
uthe kingdom, in bottles at ls lid 





he ol 






zondon 
ine vend 
and 2s 9d each. 





INDIGESTION 
a greedy CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
1 A Geutle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s 


MRS. S&S A. ALLEN 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSIN( 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to it 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hui r to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING H immediately checked. 
THIN Hair th ned. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shilliags 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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OMPENSATION in CASEof INJ URY 
C and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
—. ec rene 
ENT OF ANY KIND, 
iad Sad be secured by a policy of the a 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
ovided against by Insurance Tickets for 

Single or Double Journeys. : 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

- WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


QcorrisH UNION INSURANCE 
= 


May be pr 





COMPANY, FIRE and LIFE. 

Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
London, 37 Cornhill; Edinburgh; and Dublin. 
Capital, Five Millions Sterling. 

Invested Funds at August 1, 1868 
Annual Revenue from all sources . 32 
Amount of Life Insurances in force ... 4,200,000 
Copies of Prospectus, and all other information, may 
be obtained on application at 37 Cornhill, London, or 

of the Company's Agents. 

By Order of the Directors, 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


Ee BLE LIFE OFFICE. 
4 











ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 











MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Curer OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRaNcH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Furid alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy holders. Attention is invited 
tothe Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
C 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIVE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Chairman.—Right Hon. John Robert Mowbray, M.P. 
Deputy (William Bowman, Esq., F R.S 


13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 
Chairmen (Sir Charles Locock, Bart., D.C.L., F.RS. 








Extracts from the Report of the Directors, presented 
at the Annual General Meeting, held on the 27th 
November, 1868 :— 

1. The sum of £412.545 was proposed for Assurance, 
of which £307,395 was completed, at Premiums pro- 
ducing £10,067 per annum, 

2. The amount paid under Claims by Death was 
£100.883, being the smallest since 1860, whilst the 
expenses of management and all other outgoings were 
even less than for many years past. 

3. On the other hand, the Income was raised to 
£219.769, notwithstandingthat its increase was retarded 
by abatements of premium which did not take effect in 
the previous year, and by the cessation of interest on 
the large sum paid as Bonus in 1867, 

4. The Surplus Income was very considerable. It 
amounted to £93,152, a sum exceeding by more than 
£8,000 any pre s surplus during the forty-four 
years of the Socicty’s existence. 

5. The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased to 
£1,598,906, 































The following ure among the distinctive features of 
the Society :— 

CrEDIT SYsTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of 
Life, where the age does not exceed 60, one half of the 
Annnal Premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be 
obtained of any of the Soc‘ety’s Agenis, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
15 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
HE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821—No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

NOTIOR IS HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at LADY DAY must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company’g 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
come yoid. 

For prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 








(Corrected to Ist December, 1868.) 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with br nches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also ir Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout t’ » United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Emp e, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Cont .ent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS. 
ie, Esq., M.D. 

isq.. M.D. 

a Johns, Esq. 

sittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James ichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Adm i the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Wm, Page ‘homas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thom. ; Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert W' itworth, Esq. 

Director o Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Departy it of Medical Statisties—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D... R.S., General Register Office. 

Consult’ ¢ Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 

Manag -A. R. Kirby, Esq. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds 


William Ber 
Peter Hood, 
Jesper Wil 
Edward V: 


£217,000 





Claims paid exceed  ...........0..00++ 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 


Claims paid exceed,,.........0.00+ wee 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT LN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 

Directors of the Indian Branch. 

S. A. Apcear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

G. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 

Manager of Eastern Branches--C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

FSS, 


MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 

Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London, and China, 

F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany. * 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., FRCS. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq. 

Bombay. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Exq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant, 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—-Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs, Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly E1GHt MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 

mny for India, It is estimated that the local New 
oe he of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussvorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8.W. 












RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 50th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1569, 








(le EXAMINATION for 
WOMEN.—There will be an EXAMINATION, 
commencing on MONDAY, July 5, 1869, open to 
WOMEN who have completed the age of eighteen 
years before January 1, 1869. 

Candidates will be examined in such places as the 
Syndies — by the University may determine. 

The Syndicate will entertain applications from places 
where twenty-five Fees at least are guaranteed, and 
where there is a Local Committee who will undertake 
to superintend the Examination. 

Committees wishing to have Examinations held in 
their several districts may obtain all necessary informa- 
tion from the Rev. T. Markby, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Every one admitted to Examination will be required 
to pay (1) a fee of forty shillings; (2) a fee for local 
expenses, the amount of which will be fixed by the 
Committee in each place. 

The following Ladies have undertaken to give infor- 
mation to Candidates:—Birmingham: Mrs. Fleming, 
112 Hagley road, Edgbaston ; Miss Sturge, 17 Frederick 
street, Edgbaston. Brighton: Mrs. Henry Martin, 4 
Powys road. Leeds: Mrs. R. L. Ford, Adel Grange; 
Miss Tootal, St. Mary's Mount, Clarendon road. Liver- 
pool: Miss M. Calder, 49 Canning street. London: 
Miss A. J.Clough, at Combe Hurst, Kingston-on-Thames : 
Miss E. Bonham Carter, Ravensbourne, Bromley, Kent ; 
Mrs. Lingen, 6 Westbourne crescent, W.; Mrs. W. 
Spottiswoode, 50 Grosvenor place, S.W. Manchester : 
Rev. Canon Beechey, Worsley, Vicarage ; Mrs. Bowers, 
Deanery. Sheffield: Miss Keeling, 16 Broomha!l street. 

(Signed) THOMAS MARKBY, A.M., 
Secretary to the Syndicate. 
N ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor 
of History and of the English Language and 
Literature, will recommence her Courses of Lessons in 
Ancient History, English Languageand Literature, and 
English Reading and Composition on Monday, April 5. 
She will, after Easter, in addition to these, open a class 
for the critical study of individual works of English 

Literature. 
15 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N_W. 


HE GREAT LIGHTNING INDUC- 

_  TORIUM.—Professor PEPPER in his NEW 
LECTURE introduces an enormous induction coil (by 
Mr. Apps), with which electrical phenomena on the 
greatest scale ever attempted are exhibited, The 
secondary wire is 150 miles, and the primary 3,770 
yards in length. The weight of the ebonite is 447Ib., 
and the total weight of coil 15 ewt.—ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC, 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
| AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE; 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the- 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 

FirE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lirk DePpARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series, 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


rNHE MAYFAIR SHERRY, 

at 36s per dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. 

Bottles and Cases included, Terms, cash, prepaid. 

Post Orders payable in Piccadilly, Samples sent free 
of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 

(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 

West, Mayfair, W., London, 


DUBLIN EXULBITION. 
i eAEee's LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold iu bottles, 38 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs, Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
Wc. 


I IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full printed directions. About 70 
pints of excellent beef tea for 11s, the present reduced 
retail price per Ib. Finest, most convenient, and by far 
the cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made 
dishes, and sauces, Sold byall Italian warehousemen, 
chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, and provision dealers . 











DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Priced List on application. Sample Case of Six Red and Six White Wines for £1 11s 4d, 
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NOW READY—The MALAY ARCHI- 
PELAGO: the Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of 
Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and 
Nature. By Alfred Russell W Zallace. In 2 vols. crown 8vo0, 
with 9 Maps and upwards of 50 Illustrations, price 24s. 


“It will be seen, from what we have said, how replete this work is with topics of 
universal interest, and we must add that the treatment is invariably worthy of the 
subject. In a word, it is a book at once scientific and popular.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





Price 1s, Monthly, Illustrated. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY, 
Parr I. 


CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY. 
By CATHERINE WINKWORTH, 
Translator and Compiler of * Lyra Germanica.” 
To be completed in Three Parts. 
MACMILLAN and Co, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR APRIL, 
Ready ou Tuesday next. Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'SS SURPLUS CATALOGUE FOR APRIL. 
Ready on Tuesday next. Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS, 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford street. 
City Office—4+ King street, Cheapside. 
PUBLISHED U TINDER the AUTHORITY of the ALPINE CLUB. 
Now ready, printed in Chromolithography, on a sheet of extra stout drawifg paper, 
25 inches by 14 inches, price 6s, to be had also mounted on canvas, folded and 
jointed, for the pocket or knapsack, price 7s 6d. 

N AP of the VALPELLINE, the VAL TOURNANCHE, and 
\ the Southern Valleys of the Chain of MONTE ROSA, — an actual 
Survey made in 1865-1866. By A. ADAMS-REILLY, F.R.G.S., Member of the Alpine 


Club. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


A fue QU ARTERLY JOU RNAL of Sc IE NCE. 
APRIL, 1869, Price 5s. 

The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. With Two Woodcuts. 

The PROJECTED MERSEY TUNNEL and RAILWAY from LIVERPOOL to 
BIRKENHEAD. By Sir Charles Fox. With Page Plate. 

. VESUVIUS. 

. The ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION of ICE and COLD, By Dr. B. H. Paul. 

With Four Woodcuts. 

. On SOME RECENT SPECTROSCOPIC RESEARCHES, By William Huggins, 
F.R.S. With Page Plate and Three Woodcuts, 

The FUTURE WATER SUPPLY of LONDON. By C. W. Heaton, F.CS., 
Charing Cross Hospital. 

CHRONICLES of SCIENCE; including the Proceedings of Learned Societies at 
Home and Abroad, Notices of Recent Scientific Literature. 

Books REVIEWED (amongst others) :— 

Wallace's Malay Archipelago. | Simonin’s Underground Life. 

Bickmore’s East Indian Archipelago, Jordan's Vis Inertie in the Ocean. 

Phillip’s Vesuvius. Lange's Agate-Industry. 

Lobley’s Vesuvius, 

London: LONGMANS, &, GREEE, and Co., Paternoster row. 
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F R: ASER'S S MAGAZIN \E for AP RIL, No. CCCCI LXXIL., 
price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
ON the RELATIVE DEMAND for|SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS; a 
LABOUR in the AGRICULTURAL Prelection. By A Seoto-Celt, 
and MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS, | The GREATEST WONDER. 
its CAUSES and EFFECTS; with | CONCERNING DEPRECIATION; with 
Maps and Diagrams. some Thoughts on Dislike. By 
FERGUSSON’S TREE and SERPENT| A. K.H.B. 











WORSHIP. WHIST and WHIST- PLAYERS. 
JABEZ OLIPHANT; or, the Modern} Mr. LONGMAN'’S “EDWARD the 
Prince.—Book I. Chaps. VI. to IX. THIRD.” Mendelssohn as an Influence. 


London: LONGM. ANB, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





N ASONS’ MARKS ALL OV ER the WORLD. — The 
| BUILDER of THIS WEEK, published on Thursday, 4d, or by post, 5d, 
contains:—Paper by Mr. Godwin, F.R.S., on Masons’ Marks in various Countries, 
with more than 600 Examples — View of Church, Schools, and Parsonage, St. 
Andrew's, Perth—The Latest Discoveries in Jerusalem—The Collection at South 
Kensington, and other Papers, Artistic and Sanitary News. 

1 York street, Covent garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW W PUBLICATIONS. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. XCVIII., 
for APRIL. Price 6s. 

1. The Works of Mrs. Oliphant. 2. Royal Commission on the Laws of Marriage, 
3. Rawlinson'’s Five Great Monarchies, 4. Roman Catholicism in France, ‘5, 
Poetical Works of Robert Browning. 6. The Irish Church in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. 7, Pauperism. 8. The Brahmo Somaj of India. 9. Contemporary Literature, 

[Ready March 31. 


The CHURCH and the FRENCH REVOLUTION: a 
History of the Relations of Church and State from 1789 to 1802. By Epmonp 
DE PRESSENSE, D.D. Crown 8yo, 9s, cloth. 





Nearly ready, by the same Author, uniform in size and price. 
JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, and Work. Third 
Edition. [Nearly ready, 
The SON of MAN: Discourses on the Humanity of Jesus 
Christ, delivered at Paris and Geneva. With an Address on the Teaching of 
Jesus Christ. By Frank Cou.tn, D.D, In feap. Svo, price 5s,cloth, [This day, 


MISREAD PASSAGES of SCRIPTURE. By J. Baldwin 


Brown, B.A., Author of “ The Divine Life in Man,’ &e. Crown 8Syo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


REMARKABLE FACTS: Illustrative and Confirmatory 
of Different Portions of Holy Scripture. By the late JOHN LEIrcHILp, D.D. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Price 3s 6d, ¢ loth. 

“The narratives are admirably told, and many of them of the most singular 
character."—Christian Work, 

ANCIENT HYMNS and POEMS, chiefly from St. Ephraem 
of Syria, Prudentius, Pope Gregory the First, and St. Bernard. Translated and 
Imitated by the Rey. T. G. Crippen. In feap. 8vo, price 2s, cloth, red edges. 

“ Some of the most beautiful poetic effusions of the early and medieval Church.”"— 
Clerical Journal, 

The TRIUMPH of the CROSS. By Savonarola. Tran- 
slated from the Latin, with Notes and a Biographical Sketch. By O'DELL 
TRAVERS HILL, F.R.G.S, In crown 8yo, price 5s, cloth. 

* He has added to the library of Church history 2nd martyrology a contribution 
of great value.,....The translation is vigorous and effective."—Lublin University 
Magazine, 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of ENGLISH ENGI- 
NEERS, and of the INTRODUCTION of the RALLWAY SYSTEM into the 
UNITED KINGDOM. By a CiviIL ENGINEER. Demy Syo, 12s, cloth. 

“ This very interesting volume.”—J/lustrated London News, 

“A thoroughly pleasant and readable book. From his connection with the lead- 
ing engineers, his personal recollections are especially interesting...... The book 
teems with anecdotes both amusing and illustrative,”"—Lconomist, 


FRET NOT, and other POEMS; including Hymns with 
Music. By Henry BATEMAN, Author of “Sunday Sunshine.” Crown 8yo, 
7s 6d, elegantly bound, gilt edges. 


The KINGS DAUGHTERS; or, Words on Work to 


Educated Women, By ANNIE HARWOOD. Feap. 8yo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


Londun: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “AUNT MARGARETS TROUBLE,” 
“MABEL'S PROGRESS,” &c. 


On the 5th of April, 2 vols. post Svo, cloth, price 21s, 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A TALE OF LIPPE-DETMOLD. 
With Illustrations by MARCUS STONE. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In MONTHLY VOLUMES, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 


THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


Complete in 1 vol., with Illustrations by the Author. 
SmituH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


Now ready. 





CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
LIGHT BORDEAUX...... per dozen, 24s. | FINE BORDEAUX......... per dozen, 363. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman equare, | London, Ww. 


vas 





err BRANDY, Fine Quality, per Dozen, 54s ; 





Very Choice Old, 75s. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on application. 











HIBBERT TRUST. 
iy O SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
on this Foundation after the next Examination, 
provided that Two Candidates are declared by the 
Examiners to be duly qualified. 


HEAL and SON, Torrexnam Court roan, W. 


YHE FURNISHING of BED ROOMS. let no one despair of meeting with a cure till these 
1 HEAL and SON an ~ 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 


—lHopes and Fears.—Whatever be the ailment, 


searching and purifying remedies have been fairly tried 
A vast variety of chronic complaints, which had baffled 


The next Examination will be held at University | Have greatly enlarged their premises for the purpose | the most learned prescriptions, have readily been 


Hall, Gordon square, London, on Monday, Tuesday, 


and Wednesday, the 22nd, 25rd, and 24th days of | have 10 separate rooms, each completely furnished with 
November, 1869, Candidates must furnish satisfactory | a different suite of furniture, irrespective of their gene- 
evidence of age, graduation, and other points, the | ral stock displayed in six galleries and two large ground- 
particulars of which may be obtained on application to | floor warerooms, the whole forming the most complete 
stock of bed-room furniture in the kingdom. 


the Secretary of the Trust, and the names and addresses 


of all Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at B 197 y 
University Hall, on or before October 1, 1869. 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 
HENRY P. COBB, Secretary. 

Tniversity Hall, Gordon square, March 13, 1869. 








of making a complete arrangement of their stock. They | relieved by the conjoint action of Holloway's curative 


agents. Theyact primarily in discharging all deleterious 
dregs from the blood, and, secondarily, in rectifying 
disordered conditions of the secretions, caused by un- 
known or unayoidable impurities existing in the air or 
in the food, or resulting from late hours or dissipated 
habits. Cutaneous diseases, so frequently afflicting the 
scrofulous, consumptive, and feeble, yield with sur- 
prising rapidity to the steady use of Holloway's medica- 





HEAL and SON, Torrenxam Court roan, W. | monts. 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S MAGAZINE. 
AINT PAULS, for APRIL. 
S Price 1s, 

CONTENTS :—Il. The Sacristan’s Household. By the 
Author of * Mabel’s Progress,” &c. With an Ilustra- 
ton, Chap. xxix. Sophie; Chap. xxx. The Morocco 
Case; Chap. xxxi, Soldiers in the South. 2. The 
Election Petitions. 3. The Search after the Fountain 
of Jouvence: a Romance of the Sixteenth Century. 4. 
Daniel O'Connell. 5, On Imagination as a National 
Characteristic. 6. Lanfrey's Napoleon I. 7. A Lunatic 
Colony. 8. The National Debt before the Revolution. 
9, Army Reform. Bya Private Dragoon. 10. Phineas 
Finn, the Irish Member. By Anthony Trollope. With 
an Illustration. Chap. Ixix. The Temptress; Chap. 
Ixx. The Prime Minister's House; Chap. Ixai, Com- 
paring Notes; Chap. Ixxii, Madame Goesler's Gene- 
rosity. 

London: VirTUE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


On Thursday, April Ist, will be published. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series. 





T No. XXIV. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Mr, FFOULKES'S LETTER to ARCHBISHOP 


MANNING. 
F. NEWMAN'S OXFORD PAROCHIAL SER- 


ONS. 
S. JOHN DAMASCENE. 
CATHOLIC CONTROVERSIES. 
The CONVENT CASE. 
PEREZ and LONGFELLOW'S DANTE. 
RITUALISTIC DIVINITY and LAW, 
Mr. GLADSTONE; IRISH POLICY. 

NOTICES of BOOKS:—F. Gallwey’s Sermon on 
Hon, C. Langdale; Bouix on the Pope, &c., &e. 
CORRESPON DENCE :—Rev. Dr. Gillow on Catho- 

lic Higher Education, &c., &c. 
11. ECCLESIASTICAL DOCUMENTS. 

London: BuRNs, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
street, and 63 Paternoster row. 


ae 


Mrs 


—_ 
S 


No. 114, for APRIL, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
_ Professor TYNDALL’S “ODDS and ENDS of 
ALPINE LIFE.” Concluded. 
“ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters XVL-XX. 
Mr. J. C. MORISON on “PHYSICAL EDUCA- 


H) “ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
J 


TION. 
“The WORTH of EDUCATIONAL ENDOW- 
MENTS.” 
Mr. F. W. H. MYERS’ « TWO SISTERS.” 
; Sir JOHN LUBBOCK on “The MALAYAN 
ARCHIPELAGO.” 
“TWO VIEWS of the CONVENT QUESTION.” 
Mr. J. R. MOZLEY on “ The RING and the BOOK.” 
“A BRAVE LADY,” a New Story by the Author of 
« John Halifax, Gentleman,” will be commenced in the 
May Number. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London, 


-~ 


™ oa 


x 





One Shilling, No. 112. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for APRIL. With Illustrations by Ropert 
BARNES and F, W. LAWSON. 
CONTENTS. 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. 
tration.) Chapters IV. and V 


(With an Tus 


On RELICS ECCLESIASTICAL. By the Undeveloped 
Collector. Part IIL. 

ANGLING. 

OUT of SCHOOL in the MIDDLE AGES. 

MARTIAL, 

MODERN VENETIAN GLASS and ENAMEL 
MOSAICS. 


FIFTY BRIDES: an Old Tale Retold, being a 
Medley from Homeric and other Sources. 
Chap. 1. The Stranger Guest. 
‘ 2. Hypermnestra. 
» 43. The Stranger Guest discloses his Name. 
» 4 A Marriage Party and its Sequel. 
A PILGRIMAGE to YUSTE. (With Illustrations.) 
LETTICE LISLE. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 23. Night Watching at the Pilot's. 
. 24 An Opening for a Middle-Aged Man. 
25. Mapleford (aol. 
26. Mother and Son. 


Sairn, ELver, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





“ The oldest and youngest of the Magazines.” 


— GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


for APRIL, price 1s, contains :— 
CHRISTOPHER KENRICK. His Life and Adven- 


tures. 
Chap. 26—Criticism and Gossip.—A Chapter by the 
Way. 
27—I have a Romantic and Interesting 
Adventure. 


28—“ This day shall be a love day.” 
, 29—Extracts from my Diary, in which the 
Story of my Life is continued. 

The TOWER of LONDON. 

ALL FOOLS’ DAY. By Charles Dickens, Jun. 

LUX E TENEBRIS. 

A GREAT SOCIAL PROBLEM. By Dr. Stallard. 

The WIT and WISDOM of BIDPAL No. L—His 
Fables, 

ENGLISH COURSING FIELDS. By H. H. Dixon. 

ABBOTSFORD NOTANDA. Sir Walter Scott and 
his Factor. (Unpublished Letters.) 

YOURS, VERY SINCERELY. 

The OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE. 

TALES from the OLD DRAMATISTS. By Shirley 
Brooks. No, Il.—The Blackfriars Firm. Showing how 

a Capital Comedy can be made without 
any Love in it. 

NOTES and INCIDENTS. 

CORRESPONDENCE of SYLVANUS URBAN: — 
Copyright; “Honour to whom Honour is due;” 
Gladstone and Lowe. 

OBITUARY MEMOIRS :—Marquis of Anglesey; Earl 
of Glasgow ; Sir H. Edwardes, K.C.B.; S. Lucas; A. 
Cooper, R.A.; M. de Lamartine; Le Marquis de 
Moustier. 

BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





| 


Ready. 
EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for APRIL. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
1. SUSAN FIELDING. Continued. 
2. PASSAGES from the LIFE of GLUCK. 
3. The TURN of FORTUNE'S WHEEL. A Story. 
4. FLIRTS and FLIRTATIONS. 
6 
7. 


T 


5. PARIS in 1869. 
3. SIX YEARS in the PRISONS of ENGLAND. 
Conclusion. 
. ENGLISH LIFE SEEN THROUGH DANISH 
SPECTACLES. 
8. KITTY. By M. Betham-Edwards. Concluded. 
9. The MAJOLICA PAINTER of URBINO—LUCA 
MORATO. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


Db gg ag sy MAGAZINE, | for 

APRIL, 1869. No. DCXLIL Price 2s 6d. 

CONTENTS, 
DOUBLES and QUITS: a Comedy of Errors. Con- 
clusion. 
JOHN KEBLE. 
Sir JOHN LAWRENCE. Part L. 
CORNELIUS O'DOWD. Delirium Tonans—The New 

Series—The Hymeneal Cup—The Ballot. 

The OUTGOING and the INCOMING PRESIDENT. 

On the REORGANIZATION of the ARMIES of the 
CONTINENTAL POWERS. 

The TRIUMVIRATE. 

Mr. GLADSTONE'S BILL, 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
a ART JOURNAL, Published 
Monthly, price 2s 6d. 

CONTENTS of the APRIL NUMBER. 

LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1. The WARRIOR'S CRADLE, after D.Maclise, R.A. 
2. A STORMY SUNSET, after H. Dawson. 
3. CORNELIA, after Mathurin-Moreau, 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 

The HIGHLANDERS of SCOTLAND. 
The ART PILGRIMS on the RHINE. 
PICTURE-GALLERIES of ITALY. Part IV. Venice. 

Florence—The Pitti Palace. 

BRITISH ARTISTS: their Style and Character.— 

Henry Tidey. Illustrated. 

The SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. No. 4. Castle 

Howard. Illustrated. 

With numerous other Papers on current Art Topics. 

London: Virtue and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row, 


VHE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, Vol. 
XIL, No. LXXIL, APRIL, 1869. 1s, 

CONTENTS :—1. Mrs. Gladstone's Convalescent Home, 
2. The Last Ounce.-—x. The Last Ounce that broke the 
Camel's Back. xi. The Mystery. xii. Hours of Sus- 
pense. 3, The Lip-Lore of our Forefathers, 4. Thoughts 
on Education and Woman in Relation to the Social 
Order. 5. Questions and Answers. A Poem. By 
Alice B. Le Geyt. 6. Miscellanea:—A Royal Visit, 
Professor Newman on the Suffrage for Women, 
Obstetrical Society of London, Middle-Class Education 
for Girls, Ladies’ Clubs, Woman's Work in the Church, 
7. Literature :—Beatrice and other Poems, by the Hon. 
Roden Noel, Society in a Garrison Town, Why Women 
desire the Franchise, &c. 

London: EMILy FAIrHFULL, Printer and Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes 
street, Hanover square. Colonial Agents: WILLMER 
and RoGers, New York; George ROBERTSON, 
Australia. 





Just published, price 10s 6d. 
"TYHOMSON’S) DISTRIBUTION © of 
WEALTH: an Inquiry into the Principles the 
most Conducive to Human Happiness, Third Edition. 
By WILLIAM PARK, F.S.S. 
Also, price Is. 

The CLAIMS of CAPITAL and LABOUR, 
with a Sketch of Practical Measures for their Concilia- 
tion. By WILLIAM Pare, FSS, 

Also, price Is, 

A PLAN for the SUPPRESSION of the 
PREDATORY CLASSES. By WILLIAM PARE, F.S.S. 
London: Warp, Lock, and TyLer, Paternoster row. 


Price 1s. 
UR DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
and HOW they SHOULD be CONDUCTED. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 45 George street, 
Edinburgh ; and 37 Paternoster row, London. 


THMIEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, F. B. CUATTERTON. 
—Attractions for the Easter Holidays. On Easter Mon- 
day, March 29, and during the week, a new romantic 
Drama, in Three Acts and a Prologue, entitled THE 
MAN OF TWO LIVES, founded on Victor Hugo's 
‘Les Misérables,” adapted by Bayle Bernard. Prinei- 
pal character by Mr. Charles Dillon, supported by the 
Company. To conclude with PUSS LN BOUTS, terminat- 
ing with the Grand Transformation Scene. 
Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Musical Director, 
Mr. W.C. Levey. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7 
o'clock. Box oftice open from 10 till 5 daily. 


NPECIAL MORNING PERFORM- 
S ANCES on Wednesday, March 31, and Saturday, 
April 3. At 2 o'clock, the Royal Original Christy's 
Minstrels will give Selections from their Entertainment, 
At 3 o'clock, PUSS IN BOOTS. At 4.30, THE GIRLS 
OF THE PERIOD. At 5 o'clock, the Deck of a Man- 
of-War in Miniature, 300 infant sailors and marines. 
Carriages to be ordered at 5.15. Doors open at 1.30, 
commence at 2 o'clock. Children and Schools at 
reduced prices to the following parts of the house, viz., 
first circle, dress circle, and stalls. Box office open from 
10 to 5 daily. 








NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


IMMORTALITY. Four Sermons 

Sys before the University of Cambridge. 

ing the Hulsean Lectures for 1868. By J. J. 

STEWART PEROWNE, B.D., Vice-Principal and Pro- 

fessor of Hebrew in St. David's College, Lampeter 
8vo, 7s 6d. 

DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge. 
BELL and DALvpy, London. 





The PROPHET ISAIAH. Chapters 
1-XXXII. From the Germanof H.Ewatp. By 
O. GLover, B.D., Fellow of Emmanuel College. 
Small 8vo, 6s. 
DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge. 
BELL and DaLpy, London, 


TERENCE, with Notes Critical and 
Explanatory. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. Post 
8vo0, 10s 6d. Ready 

DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge. 
Bei and DALpy, London. 





THEOCRITUS. Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse. By C. S. CALVERLEY, late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Author of “Translations into 
English and Latin.” Small 8vo, 7s 6d. [ Ready. 

DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge. 
BELL and Daldy, London. 


ARUNDINES CAMI: sive Musarum 
Cantabrigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque 
ed. H. Drury, A.M, Editio quinta. Crowa 8vo, 
7s 6d, 

DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co,, Cambridge, 
LONGMANS and Co., London, 


GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION, for 
the use of Public Schools and Private Students. 
Being a revised edition of the Greck Verses of 
Shrewsbury School. By the Rev. GzorGE Preston, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, Small 
8vo, 4s 6d. 

DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge. 
LONGMANS and Co., London. 


NOTES on the Principles of PURE and 
APPLIED CALCULATION, and Applications of 
Mathematical Principles to the Theories of the 
Physical Forces. By the Rey. JAMES CHALLIS, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College. S8vo, 15s. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 
London: BELL and DALpy. 





Cnmnn tee, Gal, price 7s 6d, sent post free. 
HE SISTERS YEAR. 


“Isa story of life in Ireland. If we said Irish life, 
our readers would expect a rollicking tale, like carica- 
ture, but the heroes and heroines have nothing about 
them unlike ordinary gentlemen and ladies, such as 
most educated people now are in Ireland. Their sur- 
roundings, however, of Quakers, peasantry, an out- 
spoken steward, a kindly Roman Catholic priest, are all 
thoroughly national, as, indeed, is the ‘groundwork of 
the characters; and the tale is altogether clever, well 
written, and pleasant to read and to remember."— 
Monthly Packet. 

“The whole tone of the book is pure and healthy, 
very different from the large class of novels which 
often flood booksellers’ counters.” — Saunder'’s News 
Letter. 

“In its one volume possesses more claims to atten- 
tion than many three-volumed novels.” —/’ublic Opinion . 

“The characters are charmingly natural."— Victoria 
Magazine. 

London: Provost and Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, 
EC. Dublin: MCGLASHAN and GILL, Upper Sackville 
street. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
VERY DAY: a Story of Common Life. 
By the Author of “Ismael and Cassander,”’ 
“Colour Considered,” &c. 
“A tale of unmistakable power, it is difficult to 


| analyze the mixed impressions which it leaves......... 


The interest of the book lies in the strange glancing 
lights of character with which it tantalizes us..,...... 
This is not ordinary writing; there are many signs of 
rare gifts in this little hook.”—/all Mall Gazette. 

“We have much pleasure in recommending this 
novelette—to the dealers in waste-paper. '"—Athenwum. 

“ Decidedly neither ‘every-day’ work, nor a story of 
‘common life.” The individuality of the characters is 
marked. There is much excellent writing, and perhaps 
too much of the result of deep reading in the book. 
Its people are too clever, too well informed for ‘every- 
day’ life; yet there is a touch of nature in it through- 
out, which, combined with great force in the writing, 
makes the book a genuine treat, and an uncommon 
one, For the ordinary novel-reader it will be ‘ caviare ” 
in Hamlet's sense, but to the reader blessed with intelli- 
gence, refinement, and a catholic taste for what is 
good, it will be ‘caviare’ in a better sense,”"—Fun., 

“The freshness of the author's style regilds.”"— 
Public Opinion. 

“ A novel by no means dull."—Court Journal. 
London: Provost and Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


~ Just published, price 3s, by post, 3s 4d. 

R. PATTISON on CANCER and 
TUMOURS; with CASES of Permanent Cure. 

London J. KeENns, 74 New Bond street, W. 
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HUGH MILL 


ER’S WORKS. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 


Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, price 53 each, cloth. 


Now 


THE TESTIMONY 


ready. 


OF THE ROCKS, 


Profusely Illustrated. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. Sold by SimpKin, MARSHALL, and Co., London; and all Booksellers, and 
at all Railway Bookstalls. 


Prospectuses of the Series may be obtained on application to the Publisher, or any Bookseller. 





This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d., with Engravings. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SEASONS, 
GEOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW, 


SHOWING re a4 REMARKABLE DISPARITIES THAT EXIST BETWEEN THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
ND NATURAL PHENOMENA OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH HEMISPHERES. 


By SAMUEL MOSSMAN, Author of “ China, its History and Institutions, 


" «Our Australian Colonies,” &c. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MR. DIRCKS'’ 


Next week, i vol, Syvo, 


NATUR E- 


AS APPLIC 


POETRY AND 


NEW WORK. 


with Portraii, price 12s 6d. 


ss = VY DBD ft} 


ABLE TO 


ELOQUENCE. 


WITIT A COMPREHENSIVE SELECTION OF POETICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


By HENRY DIRCKS, C.E., LL.D., Author of “ 
London: EDWARD MOXON, SON, and CO., 44 Dover street, W.; a1 





The Life of the Marquis of Worcester,” &c. 


nd all Booksellers. 





Now ready, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


THE 


VICTORIOUS 


LIF E. 


By the Rev. HENRY T. EDWARDS, B.A., Oxon, Vicar of Aberdare. 


SMITH, ELDER, and 


CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





This day is published (price 2s), the APRIL NUMBER of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS. 


ENDOWMENTS. By John Stuart Mill. 


On the EDGE of the WILDERNESS. By wat | 


Morris. 
— POPULAR LEGENDS. By W. R. S. 
Mr. HUXLEY on M, COMTE. By Richard Congreve. 
FERDINAND LASSALLE, the GERMAN SOCIAL- 
DEMOCRATIC. By J. M. Ludlow. 





Sir G. C. LEWIS on LONGEVITY. By Lionel A. 
Tollemache. 

The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 

NOTE on Dr. BASTIAN’S PAPER “ On the PHYSIO- 
LOGY of THINKING.” By Professor Bain. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

SOME BOOKS of the MONTH. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW WORKS FOR EASTER. 


1, 
Mr. RASSAM’S JOURNAL of) 


EVENTS in ABYSSINIA is NOW READY. 


Mr. GLADSTONE'’S SPEECH on the! 
IRISH CHURCH, March 1, is NOW READY. 


3. 
Lord CARNARVON’S REMINIS- | 
CENCES of ATHENS and the MOREA is NOW 
READY. 


4. 

Mr. BICKMORE'S TRAVELS in the 

EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 1865-6, is NOW 
READY. 


DEAN MILMAN’S ANNALS of ST. 
PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, Second Edition, is NOW 


READY. 


6. 
Mr. CLODE on _ the MILITARY | 
FORCES of the CROWN is NOW READY. 


DEAN STANLEY’ S ADDRESS on the | 
THREE IRISH CHURCHES, Second Edition, is 
NOW READY. 


8 
Mr. FORD'S HANDBOOK for 
TRAVELLERS in SPAIN, New Edition, is 
NOW READY. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


WwW": AT _ WILL THIS COST TO 
An immediate answer to the inquiry, 





PRIN 
ind a Specimen B ok of Types, with information for 
Auth yrs, may be obtained, on application to 
R. Bangett and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 


| NEW NOVEL. 
| ROBIN GRAY, a New Novel, by 
Charles Gibbon, Author of ** Dangerous 
Connexions,” is now ready, in 3 vols., at 
all the Libraries. 

BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





| FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
| Just published, price Is, post free. 
AY ARTINEAU (Rev. JAMES).— 
| The NEW AFFINITIES of FAITH: a Plea 
for Free Christian Union. 
| -WrrtrAMs and NorG@ATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 


| 

MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON 
t LOW and CO.’S Monthly BULLETIN contains 
ls a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 
| with Prices—Announcements—and Literary Informa- 
| tion from America and the English ¢ Yolonies. Sent 
ae free for One Year on on voneiys of 12 stamps. 


OREIGN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW 
| and CO. having purchased the old-established 
Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN and CO., 
| Foreign Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will 
henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department 
with their English and American business, Crown 
Seating, 188 Fleet street. 





Just published, price 2s 6d. 


pee, TRADE in SHORTHAND, by 
which people can teach themselves to write the 
longest word pane lifting the pen, and read what 
they write with ea 
See RE ADABLE. ‘SHORTHAND SHORTENED, by 
which also many sentences in common use can be 
written offhand as ONE WorD. By MurDO YOUNG. 








London: EDWARDSTANFORD, 6 and7 Charing cross, S.W { Bravecry, EV 


rata, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 


HURST AND BLACKETT's 
NEW WORKS. 





’ 
e 
Chaucer’s England, By 
MATTHEW BROWNE. 2 vyols., with P 
numerous Illustrations. 24s. — “J 
“A thoroughly fresh and interesting book. Tt ha: 
poetry, fiction, antiquarianism brought in to lend a 
helping hand in causing the history of England 4 
Chaucer's time to thrill with life and colour,’ cian 


Review. 
Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of 


Ferrara. A Biogr he By WILLIAM G 
Ag 1 
2 vols., with Portrait, 21s, a 
‘A very interesting study of the charact 
e 
hasan a Borgia. Mr. Gilbert's clear and oudiienes 
style is admirably adapted for biography. That he will 
succeed in amusing and interesting his readers may be 


safely predicted.”"—Saturnday Review, 
Her Majesty's Tower. By W, 


HePWorRTH DIXON. Dedic uted by Express Por- 
mission to the QUEE> FOURTH EDITION, 
1 vol. Svo, 15s. 

“Mr. Dixon's book is bright and sparkling in its 


anecdote, and gene rous in its - ‘play of new and 

intere sting informati on.” —Spectator 

Prince Charles and the Spanish 
MARRIAGE; a Chapter of English History (1617 
to 1623) fr m Unpublished Documents in the 





Archives of Simancas, Venice, and Brassels. By 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 


The Gladstone Government. 
Being Cabinet Pictures. By A TEMPLAR. 1 vol. 8yo. 
* This ac ‘ceptable bo I + sure to be in demand, for it 
supplies just such information as general readers lika 
to have about men of mark.”—Athenwuin, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Paul bd oll Sacrifice, by 


Mrs. DurFUs HArpy. 3 vol 
“In the select class of exceptionally good novels wa 
do not hesitate to place * aul ne, yuter's Sacrifice,’—a 
story nobly planned, finely fin ished, and richly charged 
with poetry and humour. It y one of those prose 
poems which seldom appear without making a distinct 
mark in literary annals, and acquiring permanent 


popularity.”"—Athenwum., 
Erick Thorburn. 3 vols. 
By the 


Trials of an Heiress. 
“ Anybody asked to recommend a good novel to 4a 


Hon. Mrs, GirrorpD. 3 vols. 
friend may safely recommend this one."—Athenwum, 


Kitty. By M. Betham-Edwards. 


“A thoroughly good story.”"—Z.raminer. 


Meta’s Faith. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. 
“The perusal of ‘* Meta’s Faith’ has afforded us 
wholesome pleasure.” —A thenvum, 


Only an Earl. By the Countess 


PISANL 3 vols. 
“ There is in this story much that is original, anda 
good deal that evinces talent,”"—Observer, 


NEW WORK on TECHNICAL EDUC ATI IN. 


SCOTT RUSSELL'S 
i New Work, SYSTEMATIC TECHNICAL EDU- 
CATION for the ENGLISH PEOPLE, is now ready at 
all Booksellers and Libraries. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 
14s. 
“ His book is really valuable, and its appearance just 
now is particularly opportune.”—Daily Telegraph. 
BrapBury, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 








NEW NOVEL at all Libraries. 

j OFICE.-LOVE * the AVENGER, 
He by the Author of * ‘All for Greed,” is this day 
published, 3 vols, ) rice 31s 6d. 

Brapevry, EvANs, aud Co., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





CHARLES READE’S UNIFORM SERIES. 

Noazie E.—FOUL PLAY. By 

CHARLES READE and DION Boucicavtt; and 
GRIFFITH GAUNT, by CH anes READE, are this day 
published, completing the Uniform Series of Charles 
Reade’s Novels. Price 5s each, w.th Illustrated Title 
and Frontispiece. 
BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





The HANDY-VOLU ME SERIES. 
N OTICE.—ASPEN COURT. By 
pS SuIRLEY Brooks, author of “ The Gordisn 
knot,” * The Silver Cc “Sooner or Later,” &c., 
this day published in tl » Han ly-Volume Series. Price 
2s 6d cloth. 

Already published in the same Series. 
HAPPY THOUGHTS. By F.C. Burnand. 
SHENSTONE'S ESSAYS on MEN and MANNERS. 
Dr. JACOB. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 
TALLANTS of BARTON. By Joseph Hatton. 

The GORDIAN KNOT. By Shirley Prooks. 
EVANS, and Co,, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 
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Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 


THECONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Theological, Literary and Social. 
CONTENTS FoR APRIL. 
1, Mr. FFOULKES’ LETTER. By Professor Bonamy 
. Price. 
9 HANDEL. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. Part L 
3. The WRITINGS of JOHN HUSS. By the Rev. A. 
H. Wratislaw. 
4. Professor PLUMPTRE on the POET and his 
* CREED. By Matthew Browne. 
5. MATTHEW TINDAL. By the Rev. John Hunt. 
6. The EARLY CHRISTIAN AGE, in its LITERARY 
: ACTIVITY, HISTORICAL CONSCIOUSNESS, 
and CRITICAL SPIRIT. By Professor Milligan. 
7, NOTICES of BOOKS. 
STRANAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HOMER’S ILIAD, in English 
Rhymed Verse. By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D., 
D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker, &c. 2 vols. demy 
8yo, 248. (Ready. 


The NEW TESTAMENT. A Revision 
of the Authorized Version. By HENRY ALFORD, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown Svo, 6s 





[Vert week, 
POEMS and ROMANCES. By George 
Avoustvs Srmucox, Aut > of “Prometheus 
Unbound.” Crown 8vo, ts (Ready. 


The MORAL USES of DARK THINGS. 
By Horace Brsanen, D.D., Author of * The New 
Life,” &c. Crown 8yv. [Nearly ready. 


The PRESENCE of CHRIST. By the 


Rey. A. W. THOROLD. Crown Syo, 3s Gd. (Ready. 


PRIMEVAL MAN; being an Exam- 
ination of some Recent Specu!ations. By the Duke 
of ARGYLL. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


. 

“This volume is perhaps the most clear, graceful, 
pointed, and precise piece of ethical reasoning published 
for a quarter of a century......... Its. great end is to show 
that it is impossible to pursue any investigation of man’s 
history from the purely phy: ts reasoning 
seems to us absolutely conclusive against the upholders 
of the ‘natural selection’ theory The book is 
worthy of a place in every library as skilfully popular- 
izing science, and yet sacrificing nothing either of its 
dignity or of its usefulness,”—.Vonconformist. 


KRILOF and HIS FABLES. By W. 
R. 8S. RALsTON. With Lilustrations by Houghton 
and Zwecker. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“The translator has found a house full of‘ pearls and 
diamonds,’ and with the help of publisher and illus- 
trator has displayed his treasures in a fit and tasteful 
setting."—Saturday Revie. 

“We have to thank Mr. Ralston for having given to 
English readers a very charming book. We should 
add, too, that the volume is illustrated by a number of 
small wood-engravings, some of which are so delicately 
and powerfully drawn as to remind one of Meissonier.” 
—ZLondon Review. 

“The wonderful variety of these fables, their entire 
novelty, and the shrewd quaint observations with which 
they teem, mark them out as a rare morsel for the 
literary epicure of whatever age." —Auseum., 

“Of Mr. Ralston’s translation it is hard to speak too 
highly. He has seized the rare art of being at once 
literal to the language he translates from, and observant 
of the idioms of that he uses.”"—Spectator. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, chiefly on 
Church Subjects. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The TRAGEDIES of ASCHYLOS. 
A New Translation, with a Biographical Essay and 
an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes. By E, LU. 
PLuMPTRE, M.A. 2 vols. crown Svo, 12s. 

“The names of Symons, Kennedy, Sewell, Blackie, 
Conington, Swanwick, Milman, and Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing make up together a formidable list of competitors, 
and it is no small praise to Mr. Plumptre if he can hold 
his own without surpassing them......[In fidelity he sur- 
passes all translators...... Sometimes he gives us ren- 
derings which we prefer to anything else that we have 
SCED...006 We are sorry that we can do nothing more 
than express our admiration for the very able essay on 
the ‘ Life of Zschylos’ which he has prefixed to these 
volumes, It is in the highest degree well conceived 
and well written. The short notes with which the text 
is illustrated are also very instructive. Every student 
of Zschylos should consult them.”—Spectator. 


CHILD-WORLD. By the Authors of, 
and Uniform with, “Poems Written for a Child.” 
With Illustrations. Square 32mo, 3s 6d. 


_ “Critics are not often at a loss for words of lauda- 

tion; but it would be difficult to overpraise the merits of 
*Child-World.’...... The poems in this precious little 
volume were written for children, but the grown-up 
person who does not fall into raptures over them must 
have lived a strange life, or have all sense of tender- 
ness, pathos, and metrical sunshine omitted from his 
composition. We long to quote one of them bodily; 
but, a8 We must not, we can only beg everybody to read 
‘The Fairies’ Nest.’ "—Daily Teleg ‘ay . , 
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NEW POET. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, 5s. 


TWILIGHT 
HOURS. 


A LEGACY OF VERSE. 
BY SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). 





SPECTATOR, February 27, 1869. 

If we go on extracting all that seems to us 
the product of true genius in this volume, we 
should print nearly half of it, and we should 
have to do so merely to show the striking 
variety of mood and poetical conception it con- 
tains. What a range of conception from the 
tirst fine piece, called “ Baal "—the idea of which 
is to paint the changing attitude of man towards 
the powers of evil as the world grows older, and 
the corresponding change in the voice of God 
as it pleads with man—to the exquisite little 
children’s poems, such as “ Marjory’s Wedding ” 
and “ Crutch the Judge,” which show the divine 
| light playing on children’s nature, with a spiri- 
| tual truth, as it seems to us, infinitely superior 
to the highest touches in Mr. Keble’s beautiful 
* Lyra Innocentium.” 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, March, 13869, 

In their dramatic grasp, their sharpness of 
characteristic feature, and piercing, liquid, bird- 
like clearness of note, distinctly mark the lyrical 
poet—born, not made. .... Where a drama- 
tic determination is so evident as in Sadie, a 
critic cannot hope to justify his own expres- 
sions by extract. A unity risos out of the 
very variety and distinctly marked individual 
conceptions which we detect in every page. 
Here there is no self-repetition, no invelved 
solf-contemplation. The book is properly a 
series of dramatic lyrics, and has on it the 
impress of a true gift. 


NONCONFORMIST, January 27, 1869. 
Rarely have we read a volume with more 


peculiar interest than this. The poems 
fall into groups round common centres, 
from which they each derive peculiar 


colour, which they mutually catch and com- 
municate to one another in that perpetually 
fresh charm of changing lights and shades cha- 
racteristic of the work of true genius alone. 


LONDON REVIEW, March 13, 1869. 

This volume is one which will not readily be 
allowed to pass away. It is of the deepest pos- 
sible interest. We have here a rarely beautiful 
moral nature associated with fine and tender 
genius. .... .It would be very unsatisfactory 
work to attempt to analyze many of the drama- 
tic lyrics,-—‘ Sospiri Volate,” for instance— 
unless we had more space, and unless, too, the 
memory of this “ fair soul” were colder than it 
can be for along while yet. We can only repeat 
that this little book is of singular interest and 
peculiar value. 


GOOD WORDS (on the Death of “ Sadie”). 

We have deepest glimpses, touches almost per- 
fect in truth and delicacy, and melodious turns, 
inimitable in their individuality and freedom. 
a e.9.8 & & “As a white flower clears when the 
sun comes out,” so it seems to us Sadie grew in 
grasp and power of simple utterance as she 
drew nearer to the sun of a new life. . . . She 
now sleeps well; and her poems, written out 
of her very heart, will be highly valued by her 
friends, and continue to make music in tho 
souls of thousands who never saw her. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, March 8, 1869. 

This “Legacy of Verse” is justly entitled 
to the rare praise due to true poetry. The 
authoress, Sarah Williams, is now no more ; but 
this “ Legacy” is ample evidence that, though 
her life was not long, it had not been lived in 





vain. ..... The most remarkable and most 
important portion of the volume is “Sospiri | 
Volate "—alternately reflecting the moods and 
the fortunes of Margaret and Gregory, two noble | 
and hapless lovers. It is impossible to resist | 
the attraction which the story exerts on the | 
interest and sympathies. Professor Plumptre | 
| has prefixed to the volume a short memoir of 
the authoress, in which fascinating glimpses are 
given of her inner life. 
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MODERN SOCIETY. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


POE M §&. 


(Including “LADY GRACE,” a Drama 
in Five Acts.) 


BY MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY. 


“A fine play, not merely a play containing fine 
lines or passages, Its beauties and its faults are 
dramatic, intimately associated with the action and the 
characters; poetical excellences and prosaic possibdili- 
ties being both resolutely subordinated to the prime 
requisite—movement. It is made delightful by a 
finely chosen middle tone of diction, adequate to the 
highest, though not disdainful of the meanest, of 
— experiences.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, March 16, 
869. 


“*Lady Grace’ is a drama scrupulously true and 
real, and is full of a delicate flavour of poetry. Instead 
of being just ideal enough to give a meretricious glitter 
to the conventional moralities of the hour, which is the 
ease with the sentiment of most of our theatrical 
attempts at delineating modern life, there is a real 
poetical heart thrown into the meditation of the 
phenomena of modern society. It is a pity that while 
we sce on the English stage plenty of plays as true as 
this to the conventional outside of our modern life, we 
cannot sec any with the same delicate and ennobling 
spirit of poetry in them,”—ASpectator, February 20, 1869, 






“In ‘Lady Grace’ Miss Smedley has, with flne 
effect, exhibited a specimen of the fashionable adven- 
turer,,,......A4nd, with true dramatic sense, she defeats 
his purpose by the intervention of Lady Grace Aumerle, 
a true we 1, Who knows the world and has suffered, 
aml yet keeps her owa conscience clear......... The 
fast talk is inimitably done; the scene in the smoking- 
room is something more than clever, and with a 
genuine smack of ‘life’ ia it."—Vonconform/st, January 
20, 1569, 








esminnond Of great beauty, the products of a choice and 
exalted nature, with a true vein of inspiration and 
music, The book is swe to be cherished wherever it 
is possessed.”"—Confemporarg Review, March, 1369 
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THE CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE. 





Six Monthly Parts are now published of 


G00D WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
éd Monthly, Illustrated. 
The Character and Spirit of this New Magazine may be 
learned from the CONTENTS of Part vi. for APRLL. 
By Charles Kingsley. 
The TRUE FAIRY TALE. 


By the Author of “The French Country 
amily.” 
A FRENCH TOWN FAMILY. 


By William Gilbert. 
KING GEORGE'S 
13 and 14. 
By the Author of “‘ John Halifax.’’ 
The DOG with a CONSCIENCE and the 
DOG WITHOUT. And DOLLY'S PORTRAIT. 


By Henry Kingsley. 
The BOY in GREY. IIL, IV., V. 


By one of the Authors of “ Child World.” 
RATS and MICE. 


By H. B. Tristram, LL.D. 
SILK and SILK WORMS. 


By Charles Camden. 
SHY DICK. 


By George Macdonald. 
At the BACK of the NORTH WIND. 


By Edward Howe. 
LOST MAGGIE. 


By Zero. 
The ALOE. 


“We believe ‘Good Words for the Young‘ to be the 
very cheapest magazine that ever was printed, and we 
are tempted to add, the very best. Letterpress and 
illustrations are alike admirable.”"—/i/ustrated Times, 


MIDDY. Chapters 


“ A most excellent and enticing magazine.”"—/al/ Mal! 
Gazette. 


“So bold an experiment of the publishers, so ably 
supported by the writers and artists, deserves splendid 
reward. The list of contributors is in itself striki: 
and great pains are evidently taken to secure variety in 
the matter and the illustrations. It is an instructive 
circumstance that such a magazine could be sent out 
with certainty of suecess."—London Review. 





“The writers are first-class, the illustrations ere 
very charming, and the promise given is excellent. — 
Spectator. 

“*Good Words for the Young’ is in all respects & 
marvel,” —Nonconformist. 
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[March 27, 1869, 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 
BY THE 


LATE ARTEMUS WARD. 


ARTEMUS WARD’S LECTURES 


AT THE 
EGYPTIAN HALL, LONDON. 
With Thirty-Five Pictures from his amusing Panorama, and other Relics of the 
Humourist, now first published, price 6s, in ‘gilt, gilt edges. 
Edited by T. W. ROBERTSON, the eminent Dramutist. 

*,* This handsome publication will, it is believed, prove very acceptable to the 
thousands of admirers of the deceased humourist who were prevented from hearing 
him lecture. 


Hans Breitmann’s Droll Ballads. 


Both Series, ‘ The Party ” and “In Politics.” Price 1s. 


Hans Breitmann’s ‘“ Barty,” and 


other Ballads. Price 6d. 
*,* Contains more matter than any other edition, English or American; includ- 
ing that inimitable “Shtory apout a Philosopede,” printed here for the first time. 
€ y ap F p 


Hans Breitmann ‘in Politics.’”’ Price 


6d. 
*,* These inimitable pieces of humour have been edited with Introduction, Notes, 
and Appendix. The numerous Americanisms are all fully explained, and much 
curious matter is given to be found in no other editions, English or American. 


Daniel Defoe: His Life and Newly Dis- 
covered Works. With Illustrations. 3 vols, 8vo, uniform with “ Macaulay's 
History of England.” Price 3s. 


Aaron Penley’s New Artistic Gift- 
Book.—SKETCHING from NATURE in WATER-COLOURS. 21s. 
Ruskin and Cruikshank. = German 


Popular Stories. Introduction by JOHN Ruskin. With 22 I!ustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 6s 6d; gilt edges, 73 6d. 


Handbook of Heraldry. By Joun EF. 


CUSSANS. Profusely illustrated. Syo, pp. 360, emblazoned gold cover, 7s 6d. 
*,* This volume contains not only the ordinary matter to be found in the best 
books on the Science of Armory, but several other subjects hitherto unnoticed. 


Caricature History of the Georges. 


400 Woodcuts. 7s 6d. Fourth Thousand now selling. 


The History of Sign-Boards. 100 
Illustrations. Price 7s 6d. Ninth Thousand now selling. 


Large-Paper Editions of above, 4to, only 100 printed. Half-morocco, gilt, 303 each 


‘*Dr. Syntax’s’’ Three Tours. With 


the whole of ROWLANDSON’s S81 very droll full-page Illustrations, in Colours, 
after the Original Drawings. 7s 6d, or 8s 6d gilt edges. 


Puck on Pegasus, Designs by Sir Noel 
Paton, Millais, Tenniel. Doyle, Cruikshank, Leech, Portch, “‘ Phiz,” and M. Ellen 
Edwards. This New Edition is Twice the Size of the Old One. The Best Book 
for the Drawing-Room Table now published. In 4to, printed within an India- 
paper tone, and elegantly bound, gilt, gilt edges, price 10s 6d only. 


Slang Dictionary. A New Edition. 6s 6d. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly, W. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS IN READING AT THE 
LIBRARIES. 


De Pak Puls 7 TiN ’ + 9ee t-- 
BREEZIE LANGTON : a Story of ‘52 to ’55. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 3 vols. 
“ We predict for this book a decided success, Had the author of ‘ Breezie Lang- 
ton ' omitted his name from the title-page, we should have unhesitatingly credited 
Mr. Whyte Melville with his labours."—Saturday Review, 


ONE FOOT on SHORE. By the Author of 
“Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. 


The RIVALS; or, Love and War. 


Author of * Niddebo Parsonage.’ 3 vols, 


By the 


4. 
The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. — By Miss 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of “ Nelly Brooke,” “ Love's Conflict,” &, 2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 
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NEW WORKS. 
A HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A, 2 yolg, 8v0 


28s. 


| BE UGURAL ADDRESS delivered to the 
che DoRveralty of St. Andrew's, Murch 19, 1869, By J. A. Fuowpe, MLA. Rector of 


Y roTra . Te * \ . 
NALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 
fie pct many — By James MILL. A New Edition, with Notes by Alexander 
Nainen Cinetn  Wibhs ith additi 
a pee F - — mm Grote. Edited, with additional Notes, by 


HIStory of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. I. Meare D'Avatoy 
Vol. V., 8¥0, 16s, ‘ y RLE D'AvBIGNE, DD, 


* 
ELIGIOUS REPUBLICS: Six Essays on 
Congregationalism., Svo, 8s 6d. 
1, CONGREGATIONAL POLITY. By William Mitchell Faweett, 
2. The EXTERNAL RELATIONS of CONGREGATIONALISM. By 
T. Martin Herbert, M.A. 
3. The CONGREGATIONALIST CHARACTER. By Edward Gilbert 
Herbert, LL.B. 
CONGREGATIONALISN and JESTHETICS. By Thomas Harwood 
Pattison. 
5. CONGREGATIONALISM and SCIENCE. By Philip Henry Pye- 
Smith. M.D., B.A. 
6. The SPIRIT of NONCONFORMITY. By James Austie, B.A. 


N PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 
b. ENGLAND; its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
TovD, Vol. Lf. (Completion) with a Copious Index to the entire work. 8yo. 
(dn April. 


a ISTORY «of the LIFE and TIMES of 
EDWARD IIT. By WILLtIAMLONGMAN, With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcut Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo, 28s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAY on HALLAM'’S 


te 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND.  Feap. 8vo, handsomely 
printed in clear and legible type, price Sixpence. ’ 


ORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. Twefth Edition, as last corrected aud brought up to the 


existing state of Biblical Knowledge; with Maps, Wovdcuis, and Fac-similes. 4 
vols, 8vo, 42s. 


HESTORY of GRANT'S CAMPAIGN for the 
CAPTURE of RICHMOND. 1864-1865; with an Outline of the Previous 
Course of the American Civil War. By JOHN CANNON. Post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


\ ATERLOO LECTURES; a Study of the 
Campaign of 1815. By Colonel CHARLES C. CHESNEY, R.E. New Edition. 
(Nearly ready. 


MOPSA the FAIRY. By Jan InGeEtow. 


Feap. 8vo, with Eight Illustrations. (Nearly ready. 


QINGERS and SONGS of the CHURCH; 
K being Biographical Sketches of the Hymn-Writers in all the principal 


Collections. By JostaH MILLER, M.A. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
[Wn a few days. 


HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, 
with the Author's last Copyright Additions. Shamrock Edition. Crown 8vo, 
price 3s 6d, cloth. 


TRENCH'S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


Second Edition, now ready, price 21s, 


(COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CONX- 


STITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON 
By GEORGE Norton. Third Edition, revised, with a copious Index. 8vo, price lis 


THe NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON: 


_ Historical Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and 
Islington. By WiLt1AM HowiTr. Square crown 8vo, with 40 Woodcuts, 21s, 


Te E POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description 
of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. 
GEORGE HARTWIG. With Maps, Illustrations in Colours, and Woodcuts. 8v0, 218 
T! E HOUSE IT LIVE IN; or, Popular 
Dlustrations of the Structure and Functions of the Human Body. Ne¥ 
Edition, with 25 Woodeuts. 16mo, 2s 6d. 


ORSE and MAN. Being Hints to Horse- 
men. By C.S, MARCH PHILureps, Author of “Jurisprudence.” Feap. Svo, 
price 2s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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